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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER js published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 
cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
imterest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy, one year, - - . - 
Four copies, $3; seven copies, $53 Fifteen copies, $10. 
iL#° Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances fn gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 


AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
ihe enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 


its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
ghe following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $13 each 
additional! insertion, 50 cents; 12 lines one year $6; each 
additional 12 lines one year, $4; one page, one insertion, 
$7, each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $50; 
ards of six lines or less, one year, $4. 


Volume Six. 

The January number of the next volume 
will be issued early, and an extra number 
of copies printed for distribution to persons 
who wish to see it, with a view of subscrib- 
ing themselves, or inducing others to do 
so. And we will remark here that we will 
send specimen copies in all cases, when 
requested to do so. 

The paper will be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of four additional pages to each 











engrayings for a series of stock articles, in 

which we shall give a history and descrip- 

tion of the various breeds of cattle, and also 

the best crossés of the same. If we re- 

ceive the engravings in season, No 1 of the, 
series will appear in&he January number 

— if not, it will appear in February, certain. 

These articles to stock raisers will be worth 

the subscription price of the paper thrice 

over. - 

We shall also commence in J a 
monthly review of the St. Louis re Ss 
and Produce Markets, in which we shall 
endeavor to present a bird’s eye view of 
prices and transactions during the preced. 
ing month, and also indications for the 
month to come. These reports will be 
made up expressly for the Farmer, and it 
will be our endeavor to make them as com. 
plete as possible. 


Op Susscripers.—We hope that none 
| of those who are already subscribers to the 
Valley Farmer will fail torenew their sub- 
scriptions for the year lo come, or that any 
one will neglect to induce at least one of 
his neighbors, not hitherto a subscriber, to 
become one. We wish. most ardently to 
double our subscription list next season, 
and by a little exertion on the part of our 





friends it can be done. There is not a 
‘county or a post office, no matter fow 
| many copies they take now, but would take 
|double their present number, if all. who 


number, and we shall make such other im- ought to take the paper would do so; and 
provements as our patronage will justify.|there are many counties and offices where 


We liave sent to New York for a set of ' there should be ten times the number taken. 
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forts which have been put forth in their be- 
half, It is not fur me to say—it is not in 





Agricultural Society of Franklin County, my power or yours to calculate these re- 


Delivered pt Union Mo., on the 28th day 
of October, 1853. 


By EPHRAIM ABBOTT, 
(Editor Valley Farmer.) 


Published by order of the Society. 


Farmers and Citizens of Franklin County: 
In the few remarks which | may make 


to you to-day, I beg you to bear in mind 
that your speaker makes no pretentions to 
oratory ; either as a natural endowment or 
as an acquirement. 
Mark Anthony, when he stood over the 
dead body of Ceser, I can truly say : 

1am no orator, as Brutus is. 

But as you know me all, a plain, wlunt man; 

And that they knew full well 

Who gave me leave to speak ; 

For! have neither wit nor words, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood. I only speak right on, 

And tell you that which you yourselves do know.”’ 


So I can only talk, as a plain man, of plain 
things, without the fancy of the poet, the 
logic of the statesman, or the glowing ear- 
nestness of the advocate, yet, perhaps, 
with as much sincerity as either, I come to 
you to hold a short converse upon things 


In the language of 


sults. For years to come they will be 
seen in all your farms and plantations.— 
In the noble horse that transports you over 
the country, or helps you till your land; in 
the stalwart mule that carries you across 
the plain, or fills your pockets with money 
when you sell him; in the beeves you send 
to market ; in your plows, harrows, and cul- 
tivators; in your blankets, stockings and 
linseys ; in your fruits and vegetables ;— 
and more: than all, and above all, in the 
cherished feelings of brotherhood and uni. 
ty, the influence of this week’s doings, and 
the weeks and mcnths of preparation which 
have preceded it, will be seen and felt 
when many of us who have met and min- 
gled in this joyous and profitable re-union 
shall have passed away, Nor is it alone 
in a pecuniary view, or even in its influ. 
ence in opening to us a richer variety of 
the choice things which a better cultivation 
and a more enlightened industrial proce- 
dure always bestows, that | feel to con. 
gratulate you upon the success of your 
Society, but I trust that | may be permitted 
to allude to its domestic influence, partic. 


pertaining to our interests as citizens cf a|ularly upon your children. This is an en- 


great and growing State; particularly as 
those interests are bound up in, and related 
to Agriculture and its kindred sciences. 
I have, for a long time, had it in contem- 
plation to pay you a visit, and attead one 
of your agricultural meetings, but until now 
I have not had the opportunity. 

We meet to-day, my friends, under cir- 
cumstances which may well excite feelings 
of exultation in your bosoms. In the ar- 
rangements which you have made for this 
First Fair of your County Society, you 
have done well—exceedingly well--and 
while you may with pride reflect that you 
have set a noble example to many older 
and richer counties, and even taught your 
affluent sister east of you a lesson which, 
I trust, she will not soon forget—you have 
still a richer reflection : that the profit, and 

advantage, and honor of this movement, 
and this Fair, donot pass‘away with the ef- 


terprise in which husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
can unite; and every parent who has 
brought his sons or daughters here to par- 
ticipate in this exhibition, will feel as he 
goes home that they have been benefitted 
by the visit ; that they have obtained high- 
er views and purposes, and a more just 
appreciation of the fact, that it is in very 
deed a high honor to be a farmer, or @ 
farmer’s wife, in these days of improvement; 
and that to excel in the trials which they 
come here to witness, is a far higher and 
more desirable triumph than any gained in 
the forum or on the battle field, For my 
own part, I would rather that my son 
should be a successful, intelligent farmer, 
competing for and obtaining the prizes of 
such a Society as this, than to have him 
one of the merchant princes of the land, or 
have his name placed high among the hen- 
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ored ones of the bar or the Senate chamber. 

IMPROVEMENT is stamped upon every- 
thing around us. The steamboats of to- 
day are not like the steamboats of five or 
ten years ago, and even the steamboat, 
costly and convenient as it is, must give 
way for other more expeditious modes of 
travel. Our children want better houses 
han we occupy,—and the houses which 
were good enough for our fathers are too 
straight and inelegant for us. The mer- 
chant, the professional man, the mechanic, 
all strive to outdo their predecessors in the 
same line, Law, Physic and Divinity, all 
seem to have caught the progressive spirit 
of the age: and shall it be that the Farmer 
alone shall remain stationary? Shall he 
make no advance from the position he oc- 
cupied halfa century ago? Shall the very 
plow itself, at once the emblem and reali- 
zation of improvement be unappreciated ? 
I have been told, for I have not seen it my- 
self,that there are in some parts of ourland, 
men to be found who still persist in using 
the old fashioned shovel plow, an act of 
moral or intellectual turpitude which should 
be sufficient cause to send them to an in- 
sane asylum, and procure the appoint- 
ment of a guardian to take care of their 
property! I rejoice to know that there are 
not many such cases to be found, but that 
a better spirit is abroad in the land; and 
we want no better proof that it is so than 
the evidence which this assembly, met 
here to-day, affords. But two or three 
years ago, and there was not an Agricultu- 
ral Society in the State; and now, besides a 
State Society, organized under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, and which has just held 
what all must admit, under the circum. 
stances, to be a most successful Fair, we 
hear of good efficient County Societies 
springing up all around, 

Farmers are beginning to enquire for bet- 
ter stock, better implements, better modes 
of farming, and many a man who a few 
years ago sneered at book-farming, and 
held the idea of learning from an agricul- 
tural newspaper in most sovereign con- 
tempt, now looks forward to the monthly 


tatious instructors, as to an mterview with 
his best friend and counsellor. 
And well it is for the farmer that he 
should keep up with the improvements of 
the times. ‘This is an age of progress, and 
so rapid is that progress, that he who does 
not keep up with his fellows will soon find’ 
himself far behind them. Will you then 
indulge me, while for a few moments } 
speak of some of the various ways in which 
improvements may, and should be made. 
Not of the building of steamboats, or rail- 
roads, or plank-roads do | treat; those 
things, all important as they are, will be 
well looked after by the capitalist and poli- 
tician, but of the Farmer, his house, his 
farm, his neighborhood, his State. 
And first, the MAN himself needs improv- 
ing. He has not half the size or strength, 
morally or intellectually, that he ought to 
have. Instead of being as he should, one 
of nature’s noblemen—looming up like 
Saul, the son of Kish, a whole head and 
shoulders above his compeers, and viewing 
his occupation as the most dignified of all 
pursuits, and himself in following it, as 
worthy to stand erect among the honora- 
ble of the earth, he speaks of himself, and 
permits others to speak of him as only a 
farmer, and quietly takes his place below 
the truckling pettifogger or bustling politi- 
cian. His children seek alliances with the 
village store-keeper, or the city adventurer, 
and learn, after half a lifetime has been 
spent in the fruitless search of happiness 
among the vanities of artificial life, that 
they «missed a figure”’ in their calculations 
atthe outset. Regarding his calling as mere 
drudgery, he gives no thought to it, but fills 
his mind with the abstractions of politics, 
or something else not so profitable as that 
even. He reads, if indeed he reads at all, 
books and papers upon any other subject 
than what concerns his own business, and 
often will talk quite glibly and intelligently 
of the movements of politicians at home and 
abroad, and lucidly explain the difference 
*< Twixt twee dle-dum and tweedle-dee;”’ 
Lut ask him about the peculiarities of the 
different breed of cattle, or of the varieties 





visits of those unpretending and unosten- 





of fruits, or the composition of soils, or the 
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philosophy of draining and subsoiling, and 
he can tell you nothing about them. Now 
the farmer should bring to the cultivation of 
his farm, @ science as perfect as emanates 
from the laboratory of the chemist or the 
study of the philosopher. He should be as 
diligent student of the laws of nature, as 
those Jaws are developed in the animal and 
vegetable world around him. He should 
of all men find 
** Tongues in trees— 

Books in the running brooks; 

Sermons in stones; and good in everything.’’ 

But how shall this improvement and ele- 
vation be attained? 1 answer, by enligh- 
tening him, and teaching him to love and 
magnify his calling. The commencement 
of the season of education, properly speak- 
ing, is in youth; but it does not end there. 
The active mind is always in the pursuit 
of knowledge; and if this pursuit is directed 
towards the right subjects, the man will 
constantly grow in mental stature. Jt 
is a matter of congratulation to every well 
wisher of the country, that the importance 
of abetter system of education for the sons 
and daughters of farmers is beginning to 
be felt and acknowledged. Already move- 
ments have been commenced in many 
States, to establish agricultural schools and 
universities within their limits, and why 
should not we have institutions in our 
midst, where, while the branches of learn- 
ing commonly taught should not be over- 
looked, the more important matters con- 
nected with industrial life should be pre- 
eminent! Is it not time for our State and 
County Societies to act on the subject, and 
by petitioning the Legislature, obtain the 
passage of laws for the accomplishment of 
this object? But the parent must not depend 
entirely upon the schools to accomplish 
the work of educating his children, or even 
expect those institutions to create in their 
breasts a love of home, or a just apprecia- 
tion of the farmer’s high calling. It is at 
nome the great work must be done. Here 
the child must have those talents cultivated 
which will Prepare him for usefulness and 
happiness in after life. Ifhehears at home 


uneasiness and discontent and murmur- 





ing = repining at the toa Tot of the 
farmer, coupled with pictures of idleness 
and slovenliness, and neglect, no lessons 
which he may receive at school will avail 
to keep him in the right path. 

The farmer should learn from observa 
tion. He should note the influences which 
cause good and poor crops. If his wheat 
or his corn field fails to produce a good crop 
he should diligently inquire into the causes 
of such failure, and if he is in doubt as to 
those causes, he should not rest satisfied 
until he finds them out. Let him study 
the habits and tastes of his domestic ani- 
mals, and he will soon find himself posses- 
sed of a fund of knowledge of incalculable 
benefit to him. Let him note the peculiar- 
ities of the pests of his farm—the favorite 
haunts and habits of the moles, the worms, 
the flies, the curculio, and the birds. By 
these means he will regain a large portion 
of that mastery over all these things that 
was given to our first parent, when God 


- | gave him «dominion over every living thing 


that moveth upon the face of the earth.” 
The man who walks out over the broad 
fields with an openeye and an enqui- 
ring mind, cannot fail to find at every step, 
an important lesson, not only of the good- 
ness and wisdom of the great Maker of all, 

but of practical teaching for every day life 

How admirably is every item and atom of 
he natural world adapted to its peculiar 
purpose; and how do the object and con. 
struction of each peculiar part explain the 
others ! 

Without enlarging further on this point, 
which might be followed out to an indefinite 
length, I will pass to another, and remark, 
that the farmer should learn from his neigh. 
bors and brother farmers, O/ all men 
farmers should be free from secrecy and 
reserve with each other This is an occu- 
pation in which there can be, properly 
speaking, no competition, nor any danger 





of overstocking the market. It is free from 
the temptation toresort to those petty tricks 
and subterfuges which so character:ze ma- 
ny persons engaged in trade and profes- 
sional life. Have you discovered an im- 





portant secret or principle in agriculture ? 
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of what avail will it be to you to withhold 
the knowledge of it from your neighbor ? 
Will it deteriorate the quantity, quality, or 
value of your produce, if your neighbor’s is 
improved in either of these attributes? So 
far from it that just the reverse will be the 
case. A farmer who is possessed of any 
thing which he wishes to sell, will always 
find that his success in getting a good 
price for it, will depend in a great measure 
upon the reputation which his neighborhood 
or county has for producing superior arti- 
cles of that kind. ‘The reputation of any- 
thing is almost as important a matter in 
selling it, as its intrinsic value, for the rea- 
son that it is so much easier understood. 
If it is important that we be observant our- 
selves, itis equally important that we avail 
ourselves of the observations of others; be- 
cause by this means we can often acquire 
knowledge at once, that it would take us 
years to acquire by our own observations, 
Now let us pursue this thought a little: I and 
my neighbor then, after a day spent in toil on 
our respective farms, meet at night to con- 
verse for an hour upon what we have done 
and seen during the day. I tell him ofthe 
working of the new plow, or other imple- 
ment that I have been testing, and he in 
turn tells me of the successful treatment by 
which he has saved the life of a valuable 
animal, or the result cf an experiment he 
has been making with a new variety of 
wheat. We part, mutually interested and 
instructed. We have each gained the 
benefit of the other’s experience. Now this 
is an agricultural meeting, and whether it 
is composed of two persons, or two hund- 
red, it is nothing more or less than a meet- 
ing for agricultural improvement; and when 
you meet as a County Society, itis but ex- 
tending the same principle of action that 
exitsts in the familiar visit | have supposed 
between two neighbors. 

Another view, my neighbor, perhaps, is 
unable to visit me in person, and so, being 
possessed of information which he desires 
to communicate to me, he sits down and 
writes me a letter, and I in turm write one 
tohim. Well, this all will admit is very 
right, and also, when I have read his let. 








ter, no one will object that | read it to, other 
of my neighbors, as I have opportunity, or 
that I give it to them to read; or even that 
I make copies of it and give it to A, B, and, 
C to read; or further yet, if said A, B, or ©,, 
esteem the subject matter of the letter of, 
sufficient importance, they shall pay me for 
copying it for them, that they may preserve, 
the facts for future reference and use, You 
will all admit the correctness ofthese prin- 
ciples, Now suppose I take the letter we 
are conversing about and print it, and send 
the printed copies to A, B, and C, and to 
any body else that desires the information 
contained in it. I will not follow out this 
thought any further, for fear that some per- 
sons, who are mightily afraid of book farm. 
ing, might not be able to find the right stop- 
ping place. But passing over thiy I will 
continue my subject, and remark, further, 
that, 

The farmer should learn from agricul- 
tural books and newspapers. What is an 
agricultural book or paper but the printed 
record of the observation, experience and 
opinions of men who have chosen this me. 
thod to give their thoughts, experience and 
observation to their fellows? Suppose you 
have in your midst a man who has devoted 
years of study and experiment to the cul- 
tivation of fruit, so as to make himself fa. 
miliar with all the peculiarities of growth, 
and cultivation of every variety, would not 
the most inveterate railer at book farming 
rejoice to have such a man visit him and 
take a walk with him through his orchard, 
and talk with about his trees; tell him the 
names of his cho‘cest fruit, and how to 
propagate it; tell him why the yellows kills 
his peach trees; and the blight his pears; 
how to prevent the curculio from getting 
his plums, and the borer from destroying 
his apple trees; explain to him the simpli- 
city and ease of the process of raising the 
nost luscious grapes and the most delici- 
ous strawberries, All] will admit that he 
would: then, why, if he cannot come in 
person, should any object or refuse to re- 
ceive the same valuable information when 
it comes in the printed book or newspaper. 
An agricultural paper, if it is what it ought 
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to be, (and if it is not what it ought to be, the 

fault may generally be traced to the fact that 
the farmers and practical men have not done 

theirduty by it, in extending its circulation, 

contributing to its pages, and encouraging 

others to do the same,) but if it is what it 

to be, will contain the recorded expe- 

rience and thoughts of practical men all 

over the State and country. But, says an 

objector, neither books or newspapers teach 

alike. One recommends one thing, ano- 

ther, perhaps, exactly the reverse. This 

may be true to a eertain extent, and if the 

farmer cannot use his judgment and com- 

mon sense to discriminate in the case, he 
had better let the book or paper alone. in 
the State of New York, where corn is worth 

80 cents a bushel, the farmer would be justi- 
fied, on the score of economy, in expending 
eight dollars on each acre of his corn 
ground, for manures and fertilizing materi- 
als, if he could thereby increase his crop 
fifteen bushels per acre, and the book or 
paper which would teach him how to do it 
would be of value to him. But the same 
amount expended by a farmer of this coun- 
ty, where corn is worth, say 25 cents per 
bushel, with the same results, would run 
him in debt something more than four dol- 
lars per acre. The New York farmer 
would make four dollars per acre, while 
the Missouri farmer would,lose that much. 
You see, therefore, that the farmer must 
judge for himself, whether the teaching he 
is considering is adapted to his land, crops, 
circumstances, and the value of his pro- 
duce in the market. A paper adapted to a 
country where land is dear, labor cheap, 
and produce bearing a high price, is of 
course, but little suited to a country where 
the reverse of all this obtains. Let us 
truly understand the nature of this pub- 
lication. It is not offered to the publid 
as‘ the embodiment of the wisdom or ex- 
perience of the one man charged with its 
supervision. Gladly, in most cases, | have 
no doubt, would this man sit at the feet of 
the humblest of you all, and learn the first 
principles of good farming. And here I 

may be permitted to say, that in the course 

of the last four or five years, I have visited 


many a farmer’s house in Missouri—have 
partaken of his generous hospitality, and 
have talked with him about his farm and 
his cattle, and I can truly say, that | have 
never made one such visit, in which I have 
not gained valuable information, and came- 
away awiser man. And paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless true, that the 
men from whom the most information can be- 
thus gained, are the very men, of all others, 
inost ready to acknowledge their indebted. 
ness to such mediums as we are consider- 
ing. The agricultural paper is presented 
to you as containing the recorded expen... 
ence of judicious and intelligent men, all 
over the country; men who have taken 
pains to write off, for the benefit of their 
fellows, what they have seen, what they 
have heard, what they have tried, and what 
they desire. Here you may converse with 
your brother farmers all over the State and 
continent, and if their views agree with 
yours, you will be strengthened in your 
positions, if not you can judge which of you 
is right in the case. No one man can 
know everything, and no matter how intel- 
ligent you may be, or how well you may 
understand farming, you cannot read a 
paper which thus contains the joint wisdom 
of all, without being benefitted by it. Per- 
haps it is in the mere matter of preparing a 
bucket of white-wash, or planting a shade 
tree, that you may get your dollar’s worth of 
information, but in some way or other you 
will find out that the small sum paid for the 
book or paper, is the best investment that 
you have ever made. But, lest it should 
be thought that I have an “an axe to grind,” 
I will leave this point and remark, that, 
The farmer’s homes need improving. 
Far be it from me to invade the sacred pre- 
cincts of the hearth stone. But let every 


man ask himself if a large portion of the 


homes of the land could not be far happier 
than they are? If the introduction of a 
purer taste in structure and embellishment, 
of more unity of action and sentiment be- 
tween all parts of the family in arrang- 
ing and ornamenting would not be condu- 
sive of happiness. 1 know that almos ev- 





ery man is ambitious to have a showy house 
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but is the desire to have a convenient and 
comfortable home equally as prevalent ? 
And where this desire exists is there not in 
many cases a want of ability or skill to ac- 
complish it? It is not in the stately palace, 
nor in the glitter and parade of fashion and 
show, that the true joys of life are found, 
but in the cultivation of those pure princi- 
ples which seek not to dazzle but to ben- 
efit; which unite all the household in one 
effort to make all happy; which find at 
home the chief, best good; and which will 
cause all to contribute to the happiness of 
all.. Where these exist, however humble 
may be the domicil which covers them, it 
will be the dwelling place of peace and 
contentment, and no fears need be enter- 
tained but it will be rapidly improved and 
embellished. Love will plant the roses 
which yield the richest perfumes, and af- 
fection will suggest a thousand appliances 
of comfort which ingenuity will find the 
means to procure. But are not too many 
of us prone to make the improvement of 
our homes the last thing which engages our 
attention? I merely allude to this topic 
while I pass on to remark that 

The farm needs improving. It is ano- 
torious fact that here in Missouri, upon the 
richest lands on the face of the earth we 
raise less corn and wheat to the acre, than 
they do upon the sterile soil of New Eng- 
land, where the land is so poor that without 
an annual manuring it will barely produce 
a respectable crop of sheep sorrel. Our 
cattle, horses and hogs, with few exceptions 
are inferior, and so little skill and manage- 
ment do we exercise that if we were not fa- 
vored by providence with an almost self- 
sustaining soil and climate we could not 
live and manage things as wedo. Weare 
too much given to cultivate one particular 
crop to the exclusion of everything else. 
There are many branches of agriculture 
which have scarcely an existence among 
us. There is no State in the Union better 
adapted to the growth of wool than ours; 
and yet wool growing scarcely has a name 
amongus. Instead of sending off millions 
of pounds of butter and cheese, a great 


principal city and on our steamboats comes 
from Ohio. We raise hemp and tobaceo, 
and wheat, and corn, and fat cattle, mules, 
horses and hogs to sell, but I believe of all 
other articles we import more than we ex- 
port. Our gardens and orchards are for 
the most part very inferior and many choice 
fruits and vegetables which might be easily 
grown are almost unknown, Our lands 
are rapidly appreciating in value, and,the 
opening of new avenues of trade is increas- 
ing the price of the produce of the farm in 
an unprecedented rate. Many articles 
which before the opening of the railroad to 
to your county would not and could not 
have been carried to market with profit will 
be found as soon as that road finds its way 
through your territory to be the best payin 
products of your farms. Ido not hazard 
much when I predict that the next ten years 
will work an almost entire revolution in this 
county not only in the kind of crops pro— 
duced but in the manner of cultivating the 
soil. The advance in the price of land 
will be such that an income of ten or twelve 
dollars per acre with an indifferent skim- 
ming of the surface of the soil will not an- 
swer. It might do when lands were worth 
three or four dollars an acre, and the farm- 
er could have as much as he pleased to go 
over a great deal of surface to get a few 
bushels of corn or wheat, but with land at 
fifty dollars an acre such management will 
be 9 losing business. For the samereason, 
also you want better hogs, cattle and horses. 
You will want a herd of cows of superior 
milking qualities, as well as breeders of big 
oxen and fat beeves. It will not do to raise 
tobacco and corn, pork and fat cattle 
just because we have always done so, but 
we must enquire what crops under the new 
state of things will best remunerate us for 
our labor and pay the best rentage for our 
high priced lands. My time will not per- 
mit me to enlarge upon this topic. I fear 
[ am already wearying you. 

I remark again, that we need improve- 
mentas a community, as citizens of the 
county and State; and here permit me to 
dwell for a few moments upon the impor- 





portion of those articles consumed in our 


tance of sustaining in a vigorous condition 
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your State and County Agricultural Socie- 
ties. They will sevre to knit you together 
in the bonds of mutual esteem and by theties 
of a common interest, known and appreci- 
ated by all. At the fairs and meetings of 
your county Societies each will learn what 
theotherhas done. Every farmer and me- 
chanic in the county should be a member 
of the Society, take a lively interest in its 

ings, and by all means attend its 
fairs. Ifhe has nothing of his own to ex- 
hibit (though every farmer should have 
something,) but if he has nothing, he will 
wish to see what others have, and learn how 
it is that others have gone so far ahead of 
him. However humble and unpretending 
his home may be, however inferior his stock 
— it will do him good to go and take a look 
at the fire animals which will congregate 
there; learn how his neighbors have man- 
aged to raise three or four times as much 
grain from a given number of acres as he 
does, and ascertain from actual vision that 
there is a better way of doing things than 
the way daddy did. There is no danger 
that a visit to the fair will make him discon- 
tented with his lot. When he sees what 
others have done, and perceives that farm- 
ing is not—need not be the dull uninterest- 
ing pursuit that ne has heretofore esteemed 
it, but an occupation calling into exercise 
all the intellectual faculties, and raising 
its followers to the highest rank as intelli- 
gent beings; that the farmer may surround 
himself, even if he be comparatively poor, 
with beauties and luxuries, and findin the 
cultivation of his land and the improvement 
of his stock ample employment for his mind 
as well as his body—he will go home re- 
solved no longer to remain a plodder; but 
inscribing progress on his banner he will 
determine that he toowill ennoble a calling 
which will in turn ennoble him. 

In order to keep up an efficient county 
Society every member should resolve never 
to indulge in petty personal schemes or 
neighborhood jealousies. Use every effort 
to enlist all parts of the county and every 
lass of farmers—the poor as well as the 
rich, the small farmer as well as the culti- 
vator of the big plantation. Let no one think 
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he must have the premiums and honors of 
the Society; or that ifhe does not receive 
them he gets no return for the time and 
money devoted to thework. These things 
are but a small portion of the benefits of 
your association, and the man whose desire 
to excel has no other foundation than this, 
or who joins your association only to get 
your premiums, will not be much help to 
it after all. Let each member be resolved 
to use no partiality himself, and suspect 
none in his fellows. 

Remember that the chief seat of your in- 
fluence as well as the centre of your hap- 
piness is in yourhomes and around your 
own firesides. Enlist then with youin this 
good work the females of your household, 
Secure the cooperation of your wives, sis- 
ters and daughters. Their advice and en- 
couragement will help along wonderfully 
with the success of your Society. Without 
that co-operation your efforts will decline 
in interest, with it that interest will increase 
ten fold. Itis one of our national faults 
that we are too much prone to forget or neg- 
lect the pure joys that cluster around the 
hearth stone, Let not this be the case with 
you. In al] arrangements for your fairs and 
exhibitions provide for the productions of 
the needle, the wheel, the loom and the 
milk house. You men can raise corn and 
wheat, and hemp, and tobacco, fat oxen 
and fine horses, big hogs and lusty sheep, 
but «it takes the women’’ to provide all 
the elegant and delightful things which 
make up so much, not only of the en- 
joyments and luxuries of life, but its solid 
comforts; and I would not give a straw for 
your association unlessit is bound together 
with those bonds of refinement and domes- 
tic sympathy which originate only in the 
genial clime of home. 

Encourage the cultivation of flowers. !t 
has been said that 

“The man who has no music in his soul 

Who is not’ moved by concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 
So the man and much more the woman 
who does not love flowers—who takes no 
pleasure in cultivating those bright and gl- 











rious creations of our heavenly Father, and 
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who regards all about his farm and dwell- 
ing as valuable only in proportion to the 
amount of money he can make off it, has 
but a very inferior conception of his desti- 
ny or of the blessings God has poured out 
upon him. Assist your wives and daugh- 
ters in this pleasant work. The skill and 
artof the painter and the sculpture, can| 
never equal the beauties with wh:ch every 
farmer, however humble it may be, may 


embellish his home. 


Encourage the cultivation of fruit. Ev- 
ery consideration of health, profit and com- 
With a little attention 
you may have fresh fruit constantly on your | 
table from May to December, and apples 
and preserved fruits all te rest of the year. 
So near are you now to good markets that 
if money only is your object, fruit growing 
will be found a very profitable business.— 
And bear in mind that it costs no more to 


fort demands this. 


raise good fruit than that which is indiffer- 
ent. 

Pay attention tothe products of the gar- 
den. There is no portion of your broad 
acres that will so well repay your labor and 
attention as the garden. Oh, if our west- 
ern farmers would live more on the products 
of the garden and orchard, and use less 
hog meat and heavy bread, drink more cold 
water and milk, and less strong coffee and 
whiskey, we should hear less about the 
sicknesses of the West. 

In concluding my remarks on this occa- 
sion, let me urge upon you the considera- 
tion that I have suggested to you these 
thoughts, not merely for the purpose of 
making you wealthier farmers, or to add to 
your renown as good cultivators and intelli- 
gent men, but to make you better as well as 
wiser men, and thereby happier men. I 
would remind you of the proud position you 
eccupy and the responsibilities resting up- 
on you in consequence of that position. In 
all your actions as a society and as individ- 
uals remember these responsibilities. No 
advancement in agricultural science; no 
introduction of fine stock; no erection of 
elegant habitations; no garden-like farms, 
can supply the wants of an enlightened, 
virtuous and high minded people. 


‘sTIl fares the land to hastening {ils @ prey 
: Where wealth accumulates but men decay. 
It is to the farmers and artizans of our 
country we must look in all time to come 
| for the preservation not only of our liberties 
but of our virtues. The weakening and 
debasing customs and fashions of our cities; 
| the corrupting influence of great wealth and 
| luxury; the blighting effects upon the pub- 
lic morals of politics pursued as a matter 
of business and speculation—all these 
things indicate that it is in the healthful 
walks of rural life we must look for the sup- 
port of our free institutions and the preser- 
vation of our national virtues, May you 
thus act well your part, and as a reward 
may your sons be as plants grown up in 
their youth; your daughters be as corner- 
stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace; may your garners be full, affording 
all manner of store; may your sheep bring 
forth thousands and tens of thousands in 
their folds; may your oxen be strong to la- 
bor; that there be no breaki.g in nor going 
out, and no complaining in your streets. 


‘Princes and lords may flourish and may fade. 
A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
But a beld yoemanry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.’’ 





The following directions relative to the care 
of sheep during the present month are copied 
from the Northern Shepherds 

Sheep must, in some way, be sheltered 
from cold rains, as the wind is generally east 
and north-east. A low or depressed piece of 
woodland on the south and east side of the 
pasture may be sufficient. If nothing else 
can be dune, they must be b,ought to the winter 
foldin bad storms. 

You will be very careful that no sheep 
stray, and that the fences are kept up at al! 
times, and that the sheep do not contract 
unruly habits. All the sheep that are breachy 
learn it in this month and November, and 
such a habit must destroy the value of the 
flock for keeping on a farm. What man cau 
keep an unruly flock of sheep on his premises ? 
These habits may however be prevented, and 
you must do it. The fine wooled breeds are 
less subject to be unruly than any other. If 
ever salt does good it is at this seagon of the 








year, and I would salt mine if it were for no 
other purpose than to tame them. 
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A Book Farmer. 


In our travels, this fall, we met with 
a book farmer, and as it is sometimes sup- 
posed that such a character must be a 
great curiosity, we have concluded to give 
a little account of him, to show such per- 
sons that the book-farmer is not, after 
all, neither a dangerous animal, nor an 
unnatural development of the genius 
homo. 

Now the heart is a very useful appen- 
dage to the human body, and so are the 
feet and the hands—but then it will not 
do forthe body to be all head or all feet, 
or all hands. A just proportion is ne- 
cessary both for beauty and for use. So 
when we describe a book farmer, we do 
not mean such a book-farmer as our cor- 
respondent Aminidab described some 
months ago, when he alluded to his friend 
Optimus, as a ‘book-farmer, and nothing 
eJse!’ but one who comprises all other 
requisites of a good farmer—experience, 
observation, experiment, research—with 
the reliance upon books. We call him a 
book-farmer, because, not beingSeducated 
for a farm, he knew little about farming 
until in mature manhood, he turned his at- 
tention to that noble branch of industry, 
and emerged from behind the counter, to 
the broad fields, with his books in hand, 
relying upon them and the good hard com- 
mon sense that Providence had blessed 
him with, for success, Cases are not rare 
where men thus circumstanced have set 
out to do great things in the way of farm- 
ing. With a little smattering of knowl- 
edge they have imagined that they knew 
more than all their neighbors, and sup- 
posed they could astonish the community. 
with their success. But such men usu- 
ally find out in a short time, that farming 
is not an active business enough for their 
gigantic and busy intellects, and so after 
alternately ‘boring two inch auger holes 
with a gimblet,’ or using a ‘beetle to kill 
a fly,’ for a year or two, we find them 
again measuring ‘tape and bobbin’ for the 
village misses, or occupied with some 
other calling equally as dignified and in- 
tellectual. 

This was not the case with our book- 
farmer. He knew he was ignorant and 
he applied himself diligently to learning; 
he brought what he learned to the test of 


experiment, before he ventured much on 
it: and what he thns learned and tested 
he did not forget, or give it up until he 
was sure he had found a substitute of a 
better character. He did not start outa 
full blown, finished farmer, who knew 
everything, and therefore could net learn 
i an more. 

When we visited his farm this fall, he 
showed us that he had endeavored to give 
all branches of his business a due import- 
ance; he did not ey attention to one kind 
of crop, to the neglect of everything else; 
nor train fine cattle and let his horses 
and hogs starve; nor take the mule fever 
so bad as to forget to plant his wheat or 
corn. His orchard, garden, door-yard, 
house and stable, all evinced marks of 
his attention, and as we ate his fine ap- 
ples and plums, and walked through his 
enclosures and saw his calves, horses, 
mules, pigs, and even ducks and chickens, 
he told us how he had crept along, step 
by step, learning a little every day, aud 
making his farm, which, at the first, was 
but an unimproved waste, daily more and 
more valuable, until he had got one of the 
finest farms in the neighborhood, and the 
reputation of being one of the best farm- 
ers in the State. 


Nor was the history of his domestic 
relations without instruction. It is not 
every woman who is willing, after the 
cares of a family have devolved upon her, 
to set down patiently to learn a new 
mode of living. Yet we found such @ 
woman here, and as one evidence of it 
we saw a beautiful piece of figured ta- 
ble linen, woven by herself, and when 
we asked her how she learned to weave 
it, she said that she took an Encyclope- 
dia that explained the process and sat 
down and studied it out. Living at a 
distance from schools, their children had 
been taught to read as well as to work at 
home, and we never saw a family where 
more intelligence, good will and proprie- 
ty of deportment characterized all the 
household. | 

It is not surprising that this man is 
getting rich. While the blessing of 
health is vouchsafed to him and his fam- 
ily it cannot easily be otherwise; and 
herein is an important lesson to youn 





men who desire to become wealthy, an 
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that is, to be sure in everything in which 

ou embark, you perfectly understand 
that particular thing in all its relations 
and bearings upon everything else.— 
Better go softly and safely a few years, 
and only expand your operations as you 
obtain a better understanding of them. 
We have seen many a man ruined by be- 
ing too hasty, but never one by waiting 
until he knew enough about what he was 
doing to act intelligently. Our friend 
was a ‘progressive,’ in the best sense of 
the word. He was not sa‘isfied to do as 
well to day as he did yesterday; nor as 
well this year as he did last. He be- 
lieved in making a steady, regular ad- 
vance from day today, and from season to 
season; and to this is attributable the 
fact that a crop of his rarely fell below 
any previous ig | of the same article. 
He did not raise 25 bushels of corn on 
one acre of ground, and 100 on another, 
and the next year only 20 on any; but 
his aim was to have the present crop a 
little better than any previous one. 





HOWARD CO. AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


Tn response to a call made through the columns 
of the ‘Banner’ and ‘Times,’ a large number of 
the citizens of the county assembled in the Court 
Mouse in Fayette, on Monday last, whereupon 
Dr. Cockrixt, was called to the Chair, and John 
fF. Wituiams appointed Secretary. 

On motion of J. W. Henry, it was 

Resolved, That acommittee of eleven be ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by-laws for 
the government of the association, and report at 
the next meeting. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen 
as said committee: 

Dr. G. M. Bk Maughs, N. G. Elliott, Dr. John 
A Talbot, J. M. Jackson, John W. Henry, John 
Estill, Rice Patterson, John B. Clark, Wade M. 
Jackson, W. H. Bibb, Taylor Jackson. 

On motion, the Chairman of the meeting was 
added to the Committee. 

It was moved and carried that five of said com- 
mittee constitute a quorum. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That Dr, Cockerill deliver us an ad- 
dress on agriculture at our next meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to the first Mon- 
day in December, 1853. 


Sweet Potato Vines. 

A correspondent of the ‘Georgia Tele- 
graph,’ states that the vines of the sweet 
potato may be saved during the winter 
and used in the spring for propagating a 
new crop. In the Fall, any time before 
frost takes place, the vines may be cut in 








any convenient length, and placed in,lay- 
ers on the surface of the earth, to the 
depth of twelve or eighteen inches, cov- 
er the vines whilst damp, with aig 
rotten straw, (either pine or wheat will 
answer ) to the depth of six inches, and 
cover the whole with a light soil about 
four inches deep. In this way the vines 
will keep during the winter, and in the 
spring they will put out sprouts as abun 
dantly as the potato itself when bedded, 
The draws or sprouts when planted first 
and the vine itself can be subsequently 
cut and used as we generally plant slips, 
Scientific American. 


Ink for steel Pens. 

Take twenty pounds of the best Cam- 
peachy log cat ig and boil it down for 
three hours in one gallon of water, ta- 
king care to add enough during evapora- 
tion, so as to have fon of liquor at the 
end of the boiling. Intothis, dissolve 12 
oz. of the chromate of potassa, and stir 
well. It should then be bottled up for 
use. It does not require gum to hold any 
sediment in solution—for there is none— 
like the common inks, made with the sul- 
phate of Iron, logwood and galls, or su- 
mac. As there is no acid in this ink, it 
is the very writing fluid required for 
steel pens.—Scientific American. 





The Grape. 

Mr. Haas, who has a young vineyard, of 
about three acres, within a mile of Boonville, 
informed us, a few days since, that. he made 
about 600 gallons of Catawba wine this sea- 
son. He lost at least two-thirds of his grapes 
by the rot; still the crop is a profitable one. 
as it will readily command $1 50 to $2 
per gallon—$900 to $1200—a py good 
amount as the produce of a patch of ground 
on a hill side, too steep for the cultivation of 
grain. Mr. Boller will make from 400 to 500 
gallons: such wine as took the premium at the 
State Fair. He sold what he made last year 
for $2 00 per gallon. Mr. H. M. Myers sold 
$200 worth of grapes and made some wine. 
The Hon. Jno. 4. Miller has a fine vintage of 
about 3000 vines; but we have not heard the 
particulars as to its yield this season. 

The vintages are all young in this vicinity, 
and of the Catawba grape. This season has 
been favorable for the growth of the bearing 
wood of next year; and with half luck, our 
wine growers in the egate, ought to make 





from to 8000 gallons of wine next sea- 
son.— Boonville Observer. 
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Close of the Volume. 

This number concludes the Fifth Vol. 
ume of the Vater Farmer, For sixty 
months we have made our appearance be. 
fore the farmers of the West, and in all that 
time we have not failed personally to super- 
intend the publication of our paper. In 
only one instance have we been absent 
from our office when it was put to press. 
We have seen great changes in five years. 
Our paper, from an uncertain, feeble en- 
terprise, has increased in strength and in- 
fluence, until at this time there is not pro- 
bably a firmer established periodical in the 
land. We must take this occasion to re- 
turn our sincere teaaks to all those kind 
friends throughout tlie country who have 
manifested so much interest in our success. 
We trust they will continue their efforts for 
the year to come, and that many persons 
who. have not hitherto put forth much effort 
in our behalf, will do so now. The right 
spiritis now up, and if our friends will 
avail themselves of it, they can do much 
for us. We hope that the friends of the 
cause, in many of the counties, will make 
an effort'to get those saddles. 


i 


Prospectus anp Specimen NumBers.— 
Our prospectus, printed on a letter sheet, is 
now being distributed, and we will cheer. 
fully. send it to any person who wishes to 
form a club, on his apprising us of the fact. 
We shall also print extra copies of the Jan- 
uery number, of which we will send speci- 
mens to any person who will be likely to 
take .an interest in its circulation. Our 
friends will confer a favor by sending us 
thenames of such of their acquaintances as 
they suppose to be of this class, and the 
copy uf the paper will be forwarded to them. 





How 10 Stop tHe .Farmer.—If there 
are any of our subscribers whe do not ‘wish 
to continue after the time for which they 
have paid expires, we will tell them the 
hest way to notify us of the fact. Let them 
take the first paper they receive after their 
time is out, and write their name, with the 
name of the post office to which the paper 
has hitherto been sent, and then put it in a 








wrapper and direct it to thes Valley Farmer, 
St. Louis, Mo.,’ and the hint will be suffi. 
cient, but don’t try .it unless you have paid 
up all arrearages. 


The Fair at Louisville, Ky. 

Our readers will be able to form some idea 
of this great event by a description of the 
fourth day’s proceedings copied from the 
Louisville Courier: 

Tuesday, Oct. 14th, was the greatest and 
grandest day of the Fair. Railroad Trains 
were constantly running from the city to the 
Fair grounds, from 7 o’clock in the morning 
to 7 o’clock at night. The immense building 
was filled to its utmost capacity and it was ess 
timated that 10,000 persons were seated with- 
in its circles at one time, and that there were 
20,006 in the enclosure. We learn that 12,. 
000 tickets were sold at the gates yesterday, 
The railroad cars must have. made 12 or 14 
trips each way, averaging at least 800 pas- 
sengers each way, and one train had 1,80). 

rey Eagle, the great Kentucky blood horse 
and the most magnificent animal ever seen, 
won the admiration of every body. Whenhe 
ran his famous career on the turf, 14 years 
ago, he was a dark dapple grey, now he is 
almost milk white. The appearance of Grey 
Eagle in the ring created the utmost excite. 
ment and furore among the thousands of 
spectators, and when the premium was award- 
ed to him over all other competitors, the act 
was greeted by a universal shout of approba- 
tion. 

At the noon recess, in accordance with the 
desire of the 10,000 ladies present, the efficers 
had Grey Eagle reconducted into the exhibi- 
tion ring. As he appeared at the entrance, 
the band struck up ‘See the conquering hero 
comes,’ while 1 myriad of voices made the 
welkin resound with their acclamations. He 
was triumphantly led over the space, and ex- 
hibited all the metal of a yearling in his game- 
some anties. While his groom was conduct- 
ing the veteran around, boquet after boquet 
was cast at him from the amphitheatre; wi- 
butes from fair beings to the matchless beauty 
of this noble steed. Altogether it was one of 
the most exciting scenes we haye ever wit- 
nessed. 

We understand from Mr. Poyntz, one of his 
owners, who was in attendance, that several 
offers to purchase were made him yesterday. 
It is presumed that the gentlemen who now 
own him will not part with the old hero.— 
They should not and will not, if we under- 
stand their public spirit and love for the beau- 
tiful. He deserves, in his sere and yellow 
leaf, just such honorable owners. 
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Lafayette County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association. 


On Monday last was commencod the first | 


annual Fair of this Association, On Tuesday 
night wehad a heavy fali of rain, and on 

ednesday morning the streets were very 
muddy aud the weuther very cold and cloundy, 
and a light mist of rain continued to fall dur- 
ing a great portion of the day. It was soon 
agreed to hold the exhibition in the court- 
house. At one o’clock the crowd assembled in 
and about the court-house. As many gentle- 
saen and ladies as could find room, assemb!ed 
in the Circuit Court room to hear the Presi- 
dent deliver the annual address. While the 
President was speaking, the various commit- 
tees were buisy in the County Court room, ar- 
ranging{the various articles on exhibition, and 
awarding the premiums on each particular case 

The first day was set apart for the exhibit- 
ion of manufactured articles, such as jeans, 
flannels, linseys, bed-quilts, embroidery, the 
various agricultury implements, fruits, vege- 
tables, &c., &c. For want of room nothing 
could be seen to ajyantage. The number of 
articles was very respectable, and in point of 
qualiiy far superior to anything we had ex- 
pected to see. The quilts and embroidered 
work would have done honor to any society. 
Indeed, all the articles of manufacture, with- 
out a single exceptien, were better than we 
could have anticipated. We neither have the 
sheep nor the machinery for manufacturing 
woolen goods of fine quality, 

On Thurday the weather was clear and 
cool, with a heavy frost. Yet at an early hour 
of the day a large crowd assembled on the 
Fair grounds, to witness the exhibition of cat- 
tle. There were numerous entries, and some 
of the stock was unusually fine, and a portion 
of it in fine order; but most of the stock be- 
jonging to this country was thin and some of 
it absolutely poor, yet it compared well with 
that from other counties. There were on the 
ground some fine animals, both imported and 
native. 

The — show we think the poorest we ever 
sow; but few entries were made, and all the 
stock, with the exception of two or three ani- 
mals, was, according to our judgement, of an 
indifferent character. 

On Friday the whole exhibition was fine. We 
hazard nothing in saying that it was the finest 
that wasever made in Missouri. The show 
of stallions was highly creditable; but we did 
not like to see some of the horses exhibited in 
_— while others were exhibited in the bri- 
dle. 

The exhibition of brood mares, both impor- 
ted and native, would be highly creditable to 
any society; would be highly creditable to any 
society; and how the judges, where so many 





fine animals were before them. is rather diffi 


cultfor us to conceive. The bu horses, 
saddle horses, and indeed every thing of the 
horse species, far surpassed our most san- 
guine expectations. 

There were but few entries of jacks and 
jennets. ‘The animals were very fipe; and the 
jack that took the certificate at the State Fair 
took the premium here. 

The mules we think quite equal to thore ex- 
hibited at Boonville. Dr. Thornton’s carriage 
mules again bore the palm. b” 

Take everything together, and our citizens 
have a right to be proud of this beginning. It 
is true that many of the premiums wern bourn 
off to other countries. This is right. Our 
people have not turned their attention to the 
improvement of stock; and the little fine stock 
that we have has never been in order for ex- 
hibition. It will take a few years to be able 
to compete sucessfully with those counties 
that have for years made a business of stock 
growing, but even next year, when the stock 
we have shall he putin order, we shall not 
fear competition from abroad.—Lerington 
Express. 





Measuring Corn in the Crib. 

As the season is approaching when our farmers 
when our farmers will be shelling their corn for 
marhet, perhaps a rule for ascertaining the quan- 
tity they may have,in an easy and expeditious 
manner, may be of servioeto them. We find the 
following in an exchange: 

‘After leveling the corn, multiply the length 
and breadth of the house together and the pro- 
duct by tie depth. which will give the cubic feet 
of the bulk of corn; then divide the last product 
by twelve, and the quotent will bethe number cf 
barrels of shelled corn contained in the house or 
crib. If there be a remainder after the division 
it will be so man twelfths of a barrels sf shelled 
corn over., 

As an example of this rule, a crib twelve feet 
long, eleven feet wide, and six feet deep, contains 
seven hundred and ninety two feet. is amount 
divided by twelve will give sixty-six as the num- 
ber of barrels of shelled corn, or three hundred 
and tdirty bushels; (as we the writer will allow 
five bushels to the barrel.) We give this rule for 
what it is worth, and our readers can test it for 
jhemselves. 





Lazy Boys.—A lazy boy makes a lazy man just 
as sure as @ crooked twig makes a crooked tree. 

Who ever yet saw a boy grow up in idleness 
that did not make a shiftless vagabond when he 
became a man, unless he hed a fortune left him 
to keep up appearances! The gréat mass of 
thieves, paupers and criminals that now fill our 
penitentiaries and almi-houses, have come to what 
they now are by being brought up in idleness. 
Those who constitute the business portion of our 
community, those who make our useful men, 
were trained up in their boy-heod to be indus- 
trious. 
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Osage Orange Hedges. 

Prof. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill., has had 
perhaps, more practical experience with the 
hedge plant than any other man—indeed, to 
him belongs the honor of introducing its use 
on the western prairies. Whatever, there- 
fore he says on the subject is worthy of atten- 
tion; and we find in the Prairie Farmer for 
October, the following article upon the sub- 
ject. We may add that we have secn the house 
lot of which he s,eaxs, and that our opinion 
of it fully corroborates what he says of it.— 
We beg our readers to notice this article, in 
connexion with the views we have more than 
once expressed, of the applicability of the 
hedge plant to form enclosures for sheep, 
within which they will be perfectly free from 
. dogs, wolves and sheep-stealers: 

I have a little farm of about one hundred 
and fifty acres, ten miles from this place, now 
re a aa and subdivided into twent 
acre lots by this hedge, with gardens, stoc 
lots, house and fruit lots of smaller dimen- 
sions. Parts of the hedge are not fully grown, 
and the fences are still standing—but I have 
‘ given notice to my farmer already, that if he 

ds any poe hereafter bringing old rails, 

, or wood of any kind upon the premises, under 
_ pretence of making a fence, to prosecute such 
ns at my expense, for damages, at once; 
_for I will not have the premises, or any part of 
. them, disfigured in that way. Or, if he him- 
_ self cuts the timber belonging to the place with 
any malice prepense, I shall at once prose- 
eute him. ‘This injunction coversall gardens, 
stock yards, fruit yards, and all enclosures of 
whatsoever sort made upon the place under 
my directions. I will never allow another 
rail or board of any sort to be brought upon 
the place for any such malicious purpose. 
Now for the figures: 
To make all these enclosures in the best and 
most convenient manner I can devise, will re- 
_ quire about four miles of hedge or other fence. 
It would be impossible for me to obtain the 
cheapest sort of rail, or wood fence, for less 
than three hundred dollars per mile. This 
. would of course, make a bill in the outset of 


On the other hand, the hedge well set in the 
» at the price plants now sell at, would 
cost, not to exceed per mile, 

Here then is, to start with, a clear differ- 
ence in cost of $275 per mile, or of $1000 in 
the four miles when first put upon the ground. 
The annual interest $1006 is, of course, $100 
inthis county. Now this $100 will hire me a 
00d, smart young man to tend my hedges, 
4nd board bim five months in the year. Now 





Sy 


if, in all coming time, I hire a man and keep 
him to take care of the hedges, and he does 
nothing else for five months in the year, it is 
evident that the raile and the hedges would, 
on that score, just balance in actual cost, 

But on the other hand it should be consider- 
ed that it will take from three to four years 
before the hedges will be sufficient to turn 
stock. We will say the extreme four years. 
Here then is a loss of $400 interest for which 
the hedge makes no return, but the rails do. 

To offeet this, it should be considered that 
about $400 worth of the wear of your rails 
will be gone in that time; for the whole fence 
will be virtually gone in twelve years, as our 
rails usually are now, in less time than that 
even; while your hedge at twelve years old, 
thus taken care of, will be fifty per cent better 
than it was at four years old. 

But again, inetead of its requiring a hand 
five months in the year, it does not require 
one, one month, even in the most laborious 
and difficult part of the process, to take care of 
the hedge in the best manner—and after the 
third or fourth year it does not require the 
half of that amount of labor for any man that 
can swing a splasher can trimm a half mile of 
hedge, well enough for any farming purpose, 
in a day, and an expert hand will trim a mile; 
and whenever suitable horse-power shears are 
introduced, the cost will be still farther di- 
minished. 


In balancing my estimates of cost between 
the hedge and rail fences on my place I can- 
not make it come out any other way than that 
I shall, on the whole in the long run, be as 
well off at least, with the hedges, and a good 
man hired five months in the year to take care 
of them, as I should be with a wooden fence, 
in point of cash cost. But in point of securi- 
ty and beauty there is of course no compari- 
son. But all know well, who know snyeing 
about it, that it will not cost me even a fift 

art of that labor, on an average, to take suf- 
Fejent care of the hedges, even with the imper- 
fect tools now in common use. 

Here then is a clear saving of $80 per an- 
num, at the end of ten, or at most fifteen years, 
there will accrue another saving of at least 
the whole cost of the rail fence, which will all 
be decayed and gone, while the hedge will be 
better than ever before. Here, then, is ano- 
ther saving of $1200 more, or $100 per an- 
num, or thereabouts. 

If any ono can make a practical estimate 
of relative costs, founded on fact and person- 
al experience, materially more in favor of 
wood fences than the above, I would thank 
them to do so. 

I have hereby given the public my own per- 
sonal, practical estimate, on which I have 





based all my actions in the management of 
my own lands. 
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If the estimates are not substantially cor- 
rect, I would like to be convinced of the fact 
before proceeding farther with my other lands 
as I am now doing. At least those who regard | 
the interest of our farmers ought not to let 
this paper pass without criticism, if they dis- | 
one. any material source of practical error | 
in it. 

On this place of 150 acres, requiring as I | 
have stated, tour miles of fence to put it in| 

ect order, I calculate that I am saving, in | 
cash, at least $200 per annum, in all coming | 


On my farm too, there are some seventy-five 
hogs and pigs of all sorts, which run against 
a hedge between my orchard and hog yard, 
and cornfields—and though the pigs often get 
through the rail fence, on the opposite side of 
the lot, 1 have not known their passage prong 
this eighty rods of hedge this season, and I do 
not think they have done it, or can do it. 

Others to whom I have sold plants, who 
followed their directions, have as good hedges 
as I have and some of them say they are better. 

But I see all over the country a great many 


time, by using hedges rather than rails, aside | failures. The great trouble is, many of the 
entirely from the additional comfort, security | farmers will not follow the directions given 


and beauty of the hedge. 

As regards comfort, 1 can only say that I 
now write with my eye resting upon a hedge 
about four years old, between my garden 
and fruit lot, and the most public street in 
this county, through which thousands of 


‘ mules and wild Missouri steers, hogs, sheep, 


&¢e., are driven every year, and all the stock 
of this village, of all sorts run at large. (And 
Pharaoh of old knew what a starved town 
cow was.) In this hedge is a smal! wicker 
gate, opening into the street, with an osage 
crab over it to prevent climbing. When ne- 
cessary this gate is kept locked. In this lot, 
which is within corporation limits and contains 
some four acres, we have had through the 
season, the greatest abundance of strawber- 
ries, gooseberries, currants; peaches, pears, 
of the finest varieties, grapes, 1aspberries, 
plums, cherries, blackberries, melons, &c., 
and if any person has been inside of the lot 
without leave, it is certain they did not get 
over the hedge; or if any boy has taken a 
plum or a berry we do not know it. 

You may attribute this to the good morals 
and gentlemanly conduct of the boys in Jack- 
sonville, and I have no doubt that our Sab- 
bath schols have much to do withit, and that 
the vast majority of our youth and children are 
so well instracted that they would not molest 
their neighbors in any improper way; but past 
bitter experience compels me to know that there 
are enough pag 9 boys to make a good 
hedge a most desirable appendege to a fruit 

ard. [tis at all events a comfort to know 
it is there, and that the wind will not blow it 
down, and the wild Missouri steers will not 
throw off the riders, or bugle over in droves, 
break down the panels, and race over the lots 
as they used to do every year before I had a 
hedge. . 

As to security, all our fowls consisting of 
some hundreds of hens, turkeys, ducks, guin- 
ea fowls, peacocks, &c., have been enclosed 
for two sgasons port in a half acre lot, with a 
seyen foot panel fence one side, and a hedge 


onthe other. They sometimes get over the 
fence, but never, to my knowledge, over the 


edge. 


| them by the hedgers and experienced nursery- 


men who sell them the plants, and give direc- 
tions for their management. They undertake 
some short-hand method of their own. They 
think they cannot be at the trouble to fill spa- 
ces, cut down, and wait three or four years to 
get a hedge four or fire feet high. So they 
run up a row of bean poles in about two vears 
and then cut them down every spring and 
neglect them all the season after, and of course 
only raise an annual crop of bean poles, and 
not very pleasant to handle at that. But they 
are learning, and will all learn after a little 
sad experience, and three or four years loss of 
time in making their hedges. 

But this is not all a dead loss; for the roots 
meantime grow strong and well, and these 
hedge rows of three or four years old may be 
eut down close to the ground in April, and 
after that be trimmed once in two or three 
weeks, and thus be brought into a good hedge 
in a single season, when the roots are thrifty 
and vigorous, and the soil well kept. I 
have done this repeatedly, where errors in the 
first management had been committed. 

Vicious Cattle. 

The common ‘vice’ of jumping and throwing 
fences is taught to cattle, with scarcely an 
exception, by their owners and care-takers- 
Fences half down soon fall by the vole of 
cattle, and teach the first lesson, especially if 
cattle have any shrewdness in observing cause 
and effect, very fine feed, jo over a poor 
fence, in the next letting down bars and rail 
fences to the halves, from laziness, so that the 
animal has to leap is a third lesson—and this 
last is often first, second, and third with sheep 
until they will scale anything. These three 
lessons are usually enough, but a foarth is of- 
ten added, namely, placing one additional rail 
each sucessive day, as they become more skill~ 





ful, for the ostensible purpose of keeping the 
animal within bounds, but really eperating as 
a most ingenious contrivance to teach the art 
of vaulting. We haye heard of French being 
taught in six lessons; but few animals require 
more than the above four to enable them to 





take ‘French leave’ of any ordinary enclosure. 
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The Callaway Fair. 


In another column will be found an of- 
ficial report of the Callaway County Fair, 
which came off last week at this place, 
from which it may be learned to whom 
the premiums were awarded, and who 
were favored with ‘blue ribbons’—the 
various classes of animals and kinds of 
articles of manufacture brought forward 
to compete for the prizes, and such other 
statistical facts as are of interest in con- 
nection with it. 


Although the first was a black, chilly 
day, altogether univiting, yet a very 
large number of ladies and gentlemen of 
our own and other counties were in atten- 
dance, and so interesting was the display 
of handicraft, especially the lalies, work, 
that but few could consent te leave the 

round until they had seenall. The col- 
ected fruits of female industry was there 
as anoble testimonial that there were 
those, and not a few of them, among the 
daughters of the land who feel that to en- 
gage in useful domestic pursuits is no dis- 
grace to their sex. 

The various articles opened out at first 
were carpets, jeans, flannels, blankets, 
quilts, hearth-rugs, socks and needle- 
work, But among them all the calico 
bed-quilts especially attracted our atten- 
tion, and to those whosaw the great 
number, beauty and variety that were 
thung on that line,’ it would be useless to 
say that it was hard to determine where 
the ‘red ribbon’ ought togo, or that to be 
be second best in that crowd was honor 
enough, The taste and workmanship 
displayed in getting them up was highly 
creditable to the makers. The premium 

uilt was sold onthe ground for $50, and 
the certificate one was desired by the 
same person at a like price, but it was 
not for sale, The premium for needle- 
work was awarded to Mrs, Mcllvaine, 
an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum, anda 
most beautiful piece of work it was. This 
will not be doubted when it is known that 
there were a large number of specimens 

resented, all of them most beautiful and 

nély wrought, among which were some 
that had received awards at other Fairs. 
But we cannot stay to notice all the arti- 
cles in detail that were of sufficient inter- 
est to claim especial attention. 


Le 


But we cannot forbear to say something 
about Col. Thos,.C. Anderson’s chicken 
coop, that stood so prominent in the ring. 
Who did not see them big chickens and 
them big geese. with bigger names. Well 
let us see if we can spell that big name— 
Shanghia—we believe itis. They were 
truly fine specimens, large enough, we 
would say, for four months old. The 
Colonel is an enterprising man, and on 
the Jast day of the exhibition we will see 
that he imports cattle and sheep as well 
as chickens and geese, 


The second day broke upon us as bright 
and clear as a May morn, and we were 
early on the ground. To see the many 
faces, the sparkling eyes and gay forms 
that gathered around that circle—to wit- 
ness the array of beauty and fashion that 
was there was pay enough; but when the 
Marshal mounted the stand and called for 
the horses, and the horses came prancing 
forthin ‘majestic pride,’ and there were 
before us more than a dozen of the finest 
specimens of the race—surrounded by a 
galaxy of the fairest of Missouri's daugh- 
ters we could not but feel proud of Old 
Callaway, of Old Boone, and of othe sis- 
ter counties who were there respresented, 
The exhibition of stock throughout the 
whole day was of the finest character. 
We think we can risk nothing when we 
say that the horses and mules brought in- 
to the ring were such as would compare 
favorably with any similar stock in any 
county or State. e have attended va- 
rious Fairs in different counties, in differ- 
ent States, and we feel. safe in saying 
that we never saw better mules of the 
same number together anywhere. One 
lot, six in number, sold on the ground for 
$812. The gages buggy horse sold 
on the ground for $220, and was re-sold 
the next day for $250. 

On the third day the weather was fine 
and the attendance large. This was the 
day set apart for the exhibition of ca tle, 
and we just remark that we were not pre- 
pared to believe that Callaway and coun- 
ties around could bring together such a 
number of such superior cattle. The 
Missouri raised stock was shown first, 
among which were many beutiful animals 
of the finest form and symetry. But it 





was reserved for the call ‘bring on your 
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stock not raised in Missouri,’ to place be- 
fere the spectators perfection of beauty, 
and first among the number thus called 
forth came Lord Wellington, belonging 
to Thos. C. Anderson, and Oregon, be- 
longing to A. W. Turner, both imported 
from Kentucky; and now eomes the ‘tug 
of war.’ The judges examine and ex- 
amine, the crowd await their decision with 
breathless anxiety; they consult together 
again and again; the red ribbon is put on 
re the blueon Lord Wellington. 
And all feel to beat Lord Wellington is a 
great victory, but to be beaten by Oregon 
is nodisgrace. Both noble animals, both 
worthy of all that canbe said in their 
— Next came Prince Albert, be- 
onging to John A. Hockaday, and his 
competitor, almost perfect in form and 
symetry. After they were led out. the 
Duke ef Orleans walked over the track 
in lonely granduer, none being found to 
compete with him, and here we saw the 
living reality of what had been pictured 
toour minds in herd books. And then 
came that beautiful bull calf of Mr. Mc- 
Neil, with its four competitors, to bear 
off the prise from them all. 
Next came the cows, and we can but. 
barely notice but one ortwo of them. 
Betty Vause was one of the noblest, ani- 


mals we ever saw; she weighed upward 


of 1900 pounds, and her form isall th 
is desireable in a cow. Ajb that were 
brought inthe ring were Of the fines 
quality. The heifers were all superior, 
and especially was that little calf, Mary 
Tarlton, evemy way worthy of the premi- 
um. 

Then came sheepy and we had an opor- 
tunity of seeing some of the far famed 
Cotswold and Yorkfordshire sheep. They 
were fully equal towthe high expectations 
we had fermed from the accounts,we had 
seen of that kind of sheep. trikes us 
that for mutton they exceed ‘any sheep 
we ever saw. Thecounty is greatly in- 
debted to Thos. C.gAnderson for their in- 
troduction among us. 

ight, if we had space, speak more 
in ial many of the aisle exhibited, 
but we can only say that the whole Fair 
throughout, and we are proud to say it, 
was highly creitdable to our county; was 
conducted with the strictest propriety; 











good order was observed on all hands, 
and general satisfaction given to all con- 
cerned. The judges faithfully and im- 
partially demeaned themselves, and the 
officers were prompt and efficient in the 
discharge of their duties, and deserve 
great credit for the manner in which 
everything was conducted. The whole 
affair was an honor tothose who were ac- 
tive in getting it up, and is a signal rebuke 
to those who cried out in their timidity, 
it would be a failure. Go on, Old Calla- 
way! Let ‘failure’ be not foundin your 
vocabulary; let your motto be, ‘Advance, 
now is the time;’ let not the spirit now 
awakened in your bosom be waneres seas 
begin now to prepare for next fall’s Fair, 
and we vouch for it, you will soon set an 
examplethat your sister counties would 
be proud to emulate.—Fulton Telegraph. 





Guano Accumutations.--A writer in the 
‘North British Agriculturist’ states that he 
has examined all the Islands in the rainless 
latitudes of West Africa, and that all the 
guano that was found upon them has been 
removed. He states that one foot of guano 
accumulates on Halifax Island in Angra Pe- 
quina Bay in three years. This would 
amount to 1333 1-3 feet in 4000 years. This 
certainly overthrows all the arguments that » 
were advanced to prove the great age of this 
planet by some who have calculated that the 

uano of the 300 feet hills in the Lobos Is- 


Jands required ages before it is recorded our 


world was created. 





Snerp Ratsinc for the wool.—The wool 
product of five or six sheep will supply most 
any family with two or three suits of warm 
clothing. There is nearly twice the wear in 
homemade cloth that there is in store cloth, 
for the latter has come to be about half oot 
ton. It is often the mere re-product of old 
cloths, baggage and street-rags, a up 
and twisted or felted into sheets, then cut up 
and basted or pasted together, and glossed 
over with gum varnish. The common clo- 
thing u@tally sold in shops, though seeming 
cheap, may haye undergone years of service, 
upon thé backs of negroes and diseased laz- 
zaroni. Such ar@jgome of the reasons for 
urging upon farmers the absolute duty and 
manifest interest of raising wool and manu- 
facturing their own gothing. The cost apart 
from the outlay for stock sheep to start up- 
on, is a mere trifle, in time; and the more 





sheep a farmer a the less will be the re- 
lative expense.— Grant County Herald. 
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Mules. 

I have been in the business of rearing and 
marketing mules for many years; which I 
have marketed principally in New Haven, Ct., 
and in the States of New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania; which animal, in the latter two States, 
is much in use. I sold mules there twenty- 
ono years ago last fall, which were two years 

|; and I saw some of them two me ago, 
which were fat; and the owners sai 

as ever. 

Ihave conversed with many aged gentle- 
mén, who have used mules for fifty years, and 
With some who had mules in their possession 
which they represented to be forty-two years 
of age. I have also been told of one owned 
in Pennsylvania that was sixty-three years old. 
lam fully satisfied, from my own observation, 
that mules live to double the age of horses; 
that it costs bat about one-half as much to 
keep them, and they are not one-half so sub- 
ject to disease; consequently the saving would 

e t; and I think they ought to be used 
for draught in all countries, instead of horses. 

Such complaints as heaves, spavin, &c., I 
have rever yet seen or heard of about a mule; 
and I have raised hundreds, and seen thou- 
sands; which complaints are very prevalent 
among horses. 

I give it as my opinion, that the average age 
of mules is thirty-five or forty years. They 
are much easier broken than horses, if treated 
with kindness. 

_ It is true, there seems to be a general pre- 
judice existing with people against this ani- 
mal; and it is expected that they will kick or 
kill everybody who has much to do with them; 
and when people undertake to break them, it 
is thought to be the first requisite to tie them 
up and give them a sound drubbing, not for 
gaything the innocent creatures have done, 

t for something they are expected to do; 
and being animals that are intelligent, they 
rightly become dissatisfied with such treat- 
ment, and, of course, will show resentment. 
While engaged in selling, I have helped har- 
néss up & great many taken from the drove, 
without any previous training, and have driv- 
en them in a wagon containing several persons 
besides myself, and I never saw one contrary 
or refuse to go off immediately. ‘Bhey are 
much more intelligent and tractahje’ than 
horses, and their attachment is muc nger 
if well treated. The fcal is carried easier by 
the mare, and reduces her less, bot#before 
and after birth. ae 
_ ‘They can always be sold for ready cash at 
= South; -— a them on an average, 

any age, will brin e money here at the 
North than horses. Tad ‘ 

Therefore, 1 invite my fellow farmers to 
exemine this subject, and take greater-interest 
in reating mules. They are a cash article, 


they were 








and a very useful and profitable animal; and 
it would save the North millions of dollars 
were they in as common use here as at the 
South. 


The mule is adapted to labor at a younger 
age than the horse; and experience is all that 
is wanting to convince the people of the North 
of the great advantages that would accrue 
from bringing these animals into general use 
at home, and from rearing them more abund- 
antly for the Southern Markets.—S. Sars, 
Wilton, Me.—U. S. Patent Office Reports. 
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Rotation of Crops. 


Mr. John Young, of Richland county, Ohio, 
thus describes his system of rotation of crops: 
—‘My system of rotation of crops is tc plow 
down as heavy a crop of clover and sow 
wheat; then plant corn, and then sow oats, and 
with them four quarts of clover seed, mixed 
with two of timothy. The field is in pasture 
or meadow till the third year; when a crop of 
clover is again turned in hy the plow}*to be 
followed by wheat. By this practice my:land 
now produces much better than it did 20 years 
ago. The best preventive of the Hessian fly 
and yellow midge is, to sow early; late seed- 
mg makes the plants feeble and increases thé- 
injury of insects.’ 

Mr. Young sows turnip seed among corn at 
the last plowing, and obtains a remunerative 
crop. ‘The white flat turnip is the variety pre-- 
ferred for culture withcorn. He properly re- 
mais ‘at the best fertilizer for meadows is, 

flood them where itis practicable. Irriga- 

n by small streams and catches, is worthy 

r more attdmtion than it receives. The 


eadows ‘Of Mr. Y. yield from two to three: 
Well-rotted barn-yard manure: 


tons per acre. 
and plaster are used as a top dressing for 
meadows, and timothy makes the most salea- 
ble hay. Clover, pf@perly car@d, is regarded 
as moré nutricious for farm stock. By cros- 
sing a French Merino ram with large native 
ewes, Mr. Young has obtained half bloods of 


good size, and valuable for matton; while the: 


fleeces are greatly impyaged in Lee and in- 
creased ip weight and'value. He rears pigs 
ina wath ives a pound of meat for every 
day they liv®—killing them when from 300 to 
400 days old. 





Sweet Potato Biossoms.—The editor of the 
Carrolton Mirror has been presented with a.sweet 
potato vine in full blossom, The flower/#ésem- 
bles that of the Morning Glory, though not so 
large. Horticulturists may tell us why it is that 
sweet potatoes blossom this yeur when they 
were never known to have doneso before. Far- 
mers who have used the same seed and ground. 
for years, find flowers on many of the vines. 
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The Horse—Want of Appetite. 

This sometimes arises from over exertion, 
or immoderate work, which produces general 
debility, and of course the whole functions are 
more or less disturbed, and take on the mor- 
bid action, At other times it is brought on 
by overloading the stomach and bowels: by 
Standing in the stable without exercise, and 
eating immoderately of hay. Want of appe- 
tite may depend on a natural delicacy of the 
stomach, or on the bad quality of the food. 

Bad hay is often eaten with little or no ap- 
petite, especially when it has been musty. 

When the appetite fails, though the food is 
good, and the horse has only moderate work, 
the diet should be changed: a small quantit 
of straw, cut up with what is called cut feed, 
would be serviceable; but if the horse has 
‘been worked hard, rest, probably, is the re- 
medy needed. Young horses sometimes re- 
fuse the hay or mangle it, from soreness in the 
mouth in consequence of changing their teeth. 
This is sometimes attributed to lampass, end 
the knife or firing iron is resorted to. This is 


~@ barbarous and Aan mage and should 


never be permitted. en a young horse is 
ehanging his teeth, the whole mouth is red 
and tender, which makes him fearful of eating 
hay and unground corn, from the pain it gives 
‘him. In such cases, the horse should be kept 
‘on scalded shorts, or cut feed, until the sore- 
mess of the mouth is removed. In old horses, 
when the lampass are down tu a level with the 
front nippers, the part should be washed with 
a strong solution of burnt alum; or make a 


‘solution of powdered bloud root, and wash 


the part night and morning. All serious in- 
ternal disurders are attended with loss of ap- 
petite. Weakness of appetite is often consti- 
tutional, and cannot be cured; yet it may be 

alliated; when such a horse is wanted only 

or moderate work, his appetite may be great- 
ly improved by careful feeding and grooming, 


‘and a well ventilated stable. The food must 


be of the best quality,@nd the water pure and 
not too cold or hard; he should have buat lit- 
tle feod at a time, but more frequently. He 
‘should never have more, but rather less food 
ut before him at a time than he is inclined 
eat; and if any time he is found to leave 
food in his manger, it should be taken out, 
and, after keeping him without food for a 


short time, some fresh hay, oats, or shorts 


may be given. The rack, manger, and every 
part of the stall should be kept clean, and 
when taken out for exercise or work, should 
be well swept out, the old litter spread out to 
dry, and that part unfit for use taken away. 
At night some clean fresh straw should be 
placed under him. A change of food is often 
‘useful, sspasialiy when green food or carrots 
can be obtained. It is the custom in many 


sstables to cellect the bedding, after it has been 





saturated with the excrement and urine, and 
place it under the manger, thus submitting 
the horse to the noxious vapers that arise 
from the filthy mass. It is not to be wonder- 
ed that the poor animal should drag out such 
a miserable existence.— Maine Farmer. 





Training Steers. 

A writer over the signature of L. M.in the 
January number of the Cultivator, requests 
information as to the mode of breaking steers. 
Having had some experience in that ng 
am induced to throw in my mite, but if the 
views should prove of no use, let them pass a8 
worthléss. I will speak of steers that have 
not been gentled by handling. Take a strong 
rope, such as is used for digging wells, to one 
end of which make a noose anda knot to go 
over the horns; the knot is to prevent the noose: 
from closing too tight, thereby causing pain 
unnecessarily to the animals, as they are very 
sensitive about the root of the horn; bore @ 
two inch auger hole in the side of a planked 
house, through which draw a rope, until there 
is enough to give the animal room to lie down; 
thesecond one in like manner, just so close 
that they cannot poke each other. Let them 
stand in that position for four or five days, or 
until they are satisfied by handling that they 
cannot pull away; then | 9 a Nepoleon halter 
on them separately and lead them about in 
company of each other, say round afield, and 
they will soon lead like dogs; then tie them to 
the original ropes, put the yoke on, tie their 
tails together with a leather strap in the long 
hair at the end of the tail to prevent their sliding 
off and turning the yoke. If it should possibly 
occur that they get into difficulty the strap can 
be cut. Walk them about until they geta 
litlle jaded, without hitching to anything the 
first time. When you want to take the yoke 
off, tie up the original ropes, and a few 
times repeated, they will want nothing but to 
be shown how to work, which I prefer doing 
by cutting a small saplin or pole about 15 feet 
long; put one end in the ring of the yoke and 
the pier resting on the ground. hen they 
are put to work,I prefer, as the best place 
between the harrow and a gentle pair of oxen 
the driver holding the young ones by @ 4 
or Nepoleon halter and a the leaders 
the whip. They follow their kind better than 
horses, and on plowed ground they soon tire 
and get gentle; and further, there 1s no necess- 
ity of being as particular where the harrow 
goes, as if it was a plow, and a wheel vehicle 
might sometimes move too fast. In the fore 
part I allude to a planked house, because there 
would be no place for a fractious steer to get 
his horns fast. 1 have been in the habit of 
tying them by ropes, to the yoke until they be- 
came suficiently gentle to dispense with it.— 
Cultivator. 
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Fair at Weston, Mo. 
From the Weston Reporter. 
We publish to-day, in another column, 
the premiums awarded by the judges and di- 
rectors of the above Association, at their late 
Fair held in this city on the 27th and 28th of 
October, last. They will be read with inter- 
est by our readers through this section of the 


We have often referred to this subject on 
previous occasions, and we do so at this time 
with increased interest, as we reflect how 
much bas and can be brought about in the 
brief space of a few weeks, by the combined 
efforts of a few interested and efficient minds. 
It is not yet three months since we first pro- 
pees the organization of such an association 

the Platte Purchase, and not over four or five 
weeks since it was was first determined to hold 
@ fair this season, and a list of premiums were 
published. The people were ready for the 
work, and although some weak and faltering 

ns, thought the scheme a visionary one, 
at least as far as holding a Fair, this fall was 
coucerned, the more energeti¢é and perseve- 
ring minds knew that a beginning must first 
be made before the scheme eould be fairly 
got under way, and they believed the great 
mass of.the farming community, at least were 
ready for the experiment. 

The result has amply proved that they were 
correct in their surmises. We knew full well 
whom we were addressing, and that the call 
would be cordially and unhesitatingly respen- 
ded to,and we venture to say that ro one of 
that vast concourse of people, of all ages and 
sexes who were present and witnessed the ex- 
hibition on both days, but were agreeably dis- 
appointed at the number present, and the in- 
terest manifested by competitors and all oth- 
ers. We must confess that the exhibitions on 
each day, particularly the last, far exceeded 
Our most sanguine expectations. The first ex- 
hibition was not so full as it would again be, 
ome to the very brief space of time allottea 
for the preparation between the time of pub- 
lishing the premiums and the time of holding 
the Fair. This appears more evident in the 
Mechanical department than any other, Our 
Mechanics many of them manifested a strong 
Mesire to see the good work go on, and readil 
ame forward to join the Association althoug 
they were unable to furnish articles of their 
manufacture for exhibition at the present Fair. 
They pledge themselves to do so, however, an- 
other year. The exhibition of domestic man- 
afactures on the part of Ladies, though not 
so full as it will be next year, on account of a 
want of time, was nevertheless, very credita- 
ble, and.in many instances, they deserved 
and received many flattering encomiums for 
the skill and taste displayed in many articles 





of their handy work.—Space will not permit 
us to particularize,though we could with p!eas- 
ure. 

On account of the lateness of the season 
and the inclemency of the weather, the first 
day’s exhibition was held in the Weston Court 
of Common Pleas Court Room, which was 
crowded most of the day. Rey. F. Srarr, 
by request made an able, eloquent and high] 
interesting address of about an hour, whic 
was listened to with marked attention by the 
audience. A happy vein of wit and humor 
ran through the entire speech, as he contras- 
ted the real ennobling and high position which 
the mechanics and farmers particularly held, 
as contradistinguished from the preconceived 
notions of many weak minds, and in many in- 
stances, of the farmers and mechanics them- 
selves, that agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits were not as ennobling and worthy the 
employment of great minds, or men of ac- 
knowledged superior attainments, as some one 
of the professions. He very readily and con- 
clusively showed the falacy of such a course 
of reasoning, not only by the application of 
good common sense but by citing the many 
humerous instances that hove occurred and 
are constantly occurring in our Own country 
among our truly great men, who have in most 
eases taken pride and pleasure in pursuingjru- 
ral avocations during their leasure hours of 
retirement, from the noise and excitement of 
public life, and that most professional busi- 
ness men, in whatever situation they may be 
placed, are wont to look forward to the time 
when they can retire from the cares and busi- 
ness of an active business life, and follow 
the more quiet and independant calling of a 
farmer. He argued (and that correctly,) that 
the erroneous ideas of which we have been 
speaking, and which are so prevalent among 
a certain class of persons at the present day, 
where the result of a want of education, or 
in many instances, of no education at all, but 
that blissful state of ignorance in many cases 
which captivates the mind of the unthinking 
and unreflecting. 

We might pursue this theme further and 
perhaps to advantage, would time and space 
— but we pass on to the second day’s ex- 

ibition, held as by order of publication, in 
Col. John B. Wells’ Park nearthis city. This 
day was confined to the exhibition of Stock, 
and we must say we were never more agreea- 
bly surprised, or witnessed a finer exhibition 
of stock in a number of years, and never be- 
fore, in upper Missouri, than on that occasion. 
Our farmers can justly be proud of the cattle, 
horses and other stock shown by them, to the 
admiring multitude—and we doubt not the 
exhibition will be far more extensive anoth- 
er year, as many kinds of stock in each class 
were necessarily excluded from the want of 
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sufficient funds in the hands of the Directory 
to offer premiums, and were accordingly not 

resented for exhibition. We presume this 

eficiency will not again occur, judging from 
the great interest manifested by all present. 
Nor would it have occurred at the present 
time, had the association been organized two 
or three months earlier. We look forward to 
next year’s fair with incredsing* pride and 

leasure, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we challenge the county or any pum- 
ber of counties in the state, to produce a finer 
or more extensive and varied exhibition of 
every class and kind that are usually shown 
at such Fairs, than will be seen at the next 
annual Fair of the ‘North Western Missouri 
ee and Mechanical Association.’ 

e deeply regret that an me P did not 
offer for the address of Rev. W. J. Caples, as 
was published, for the second day of the Fair; 
but as the exhibition of stock in the ring, did 
not commence in the mornin by an hour, as 
early as was intended, and before that had 
closed, a large portion of the audience had be- 
come wearied by long standing, and it get- 
ting late they were evidently anxious to re- 
tire. 

The Committee of arrangements and Di- 
restors, in their report of the list of pr emiums 
given on that day, have tendered him their 
thanks for his kindness in consenting to ad- 
dress them, and also a handsome public apol- 
ogy for inability under the pressing circum- 
stances, to call upon him at the proper time, 
to deliver the address.—However much we 
regret their inability to comply with their re- 
quest, and the known pleasure and interest to 
all, his address on that occasion would have 
afforded, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the want of opportunity will not in the least, 
detract from the previous well known and ac- 
knowledged ability and talent of the Rev. Or- 
ator, on all oceasions when called upon to 
address a vast audience or a small number 
upon a subject fraught with so much inter- 
est as that of the Farmer and Mechanic. 

The whole affair passed off with credit not 
only to the exhibitors, but to the Officers, Di- 
restors and Judges, and every one returned 
from the exhibition with, we doubt not, far 
more exalted feelings of pride and pleasure 
in contemplation of the great and growing 
wealth and prosperity of this garden spot of 
the State—the latte Purchase, his happy 
and thriving home. 





Worxine Anmais.—S6ée that these noble 
creatures do not suffer for anything that is nec- 
essary to their comfort. As the cold increa- 
ses they stand in the more need of good warm, 
and comfortable quarters. Their stalls should 
be well ventilated, well littered, and well 


cleaned; they should be well fed, regularly 
watered, and have the salt mixed three times a 
week. By chopping or flouring your grain, 
and mixing it with cut hay or straw, one third 
less will serve, so that you will be gainer by 
attending to this part of our advice, while 
your beasts will actually thrive better by the 
reduction of thegraim. Corn and cob crushed 
together, is an excellent food, as well as 
being the most economical way of feeding 
corn. 
Franklin County Agricultural Society. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

First Day.—Best Saddle Bridle and Mar- 
tingale, Leo Bullock, Union, premium, Best 
10 yards Linsey, Mrs. William Beasley, In- 
dian Prairie, premium. Pair Socks, Miss 
Caroline W. Jeffries, Union, premium. But- 
ter, Mrs. Henry Cheatham, Indian Prairie, 
premium, - Butter, Mrs. John T. Vitt, certifi- 
cate. Loaf of Bread, Mrs. Gordon L. Busch, 
Newport, premium. Catawba Wine, Gordon 
L.. Busch, Newport, premium. Catawba Wine, 
Frederick Braches, Boles Township, certifi- 
eate. Horse Colt, 2 years old, Dr. John A. 
Powers, Boles Township Bro v4 Filly, 
Asa Brackenridge, Central Townshi > premi- 
um. Colt, one year old, (past), Alfred M. 
Chiles, Beoff Township, premium. Colt, one 

ear old, (past), Andrew J. Coleman, Central 
Township, certificate. Ten yards Jeans, Mrs. 
Martha Cheatham, Central Township, the pre- 
mium offered by E. B. Jeffries, Esq. 

Seconp Day.—Premiums were awarded as 
follows: Pair Boots, Charge Hugow. One 
horse Plow, John Whitson. Two horse do., 
do. Side of ree Leather, F. J. North. 
Bushel of Wheat, B. Cleve. Bushel Irish Po- 
tatoes, H. J. Walton. Stallion, John Whit- 
son, Brood Mare, Asa Brackenridge. Suck- 
ing Colt, A. M. Chiles. Saddle Horse, J. G. 
Coleman. Cow,H.Cheatham, Yoke of Ox 
en, J. Stahlman. Jeck, Dr. Wm. M, Patton. 
Mule, J. W. Crowder. Boar, H. Cheatham. 
Sow, do. Bull Calf, do., the premium of- 
fered by the President of the Society. 


The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: H. Cheatham, 
President; Dr. EK. McLean and Asa Bracken- 
ridge, Vice Presidents; E. B. Jeffries, Secre- 
tary; S. L. Kennett, Treasurer; and Dr. Chas. 
Ruge, Fielding Sappington, Joseph Gibson, | 
Dr. John Adowers, William Bell, b. B. Inges 
and Dr. J. G. Chiles, Directors. 

Ordered that the proceedings be printed in 
the Valley Farmer. 


H. CHEATHAM, President. 








E. B, Jerrress, Sec’y. 
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From the Water-cure Journal. 


Notes on Fruit and Fruit Culture. 
THE APPLE. 


*Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
‘Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow; 
And whenca thou may’st bear apples enow,— 
full and caps full-- 
Bushels and sacks full! 
Huzza"? 


The apple should stand at the head of all 
the mado of the pomologist. Downin 
calls it ‘the world renowned fruit of temper- 
ate climates.” It figures in history, in poe- 
, and in the ancient mythologies, as a fruit 

of wonderful virtues. ‘The allegorical tree of 
knowledge bore apples, and the celebrated 
golden fruit of the orchard of Hesperus, guard- 
ed iy the sleepless dragon, which it was one 
of the triumphs of Hercuies to slay, were also 
apples, according to the old legends.’ We 
read, too, of apples which were believed to 
possess the power of conferring immortality, 
and which were jealously watched over b the 
Iduna. The falling of an apple in 

he presence of the great Newton, led to the 
discovery of the law of gravitation; and the 
price of the prey frat in the markets of Pa- 
ris, compared with its costs in the provinces 
where it is produced, awakened the thoughtful 
Fourier to a sense of the subversive character 
of civilized commerce, and resulted in the final 
discovery of a grand social science. Thus, 
the history of the spple is closely interwoveu 
throughout, with the history of the human 


race. 

‘Lhe apple, large, rich, highly flavored and 
beautiful as it is, originated from a species of 
crab, which grows wild in most parts of Eu- 
TO 


se or THe ArrLe.—‘There is no fruit,’ says 
Downing, ‘more universally liked, or general- 
ly used, than the <0 It is exceedingly 
wholesome, and, medicinally, is considered 
cooling and laxative, and useful in all inflam- 
matory diseases. The finest sorts are much 
esteemed for the dessert; and the little care re- 
quired in its culture,renders it the most abund- 
ant of all fruits in temperate climates. As 
the earliest sorts ripen about the last of June, 
and the latest can be preserved until that sea- 
son, it may be considered as a fruit in perfec- 
tion the whole year. Besides its merits for 
dessert, the value of the apple is still 
greater for the kitchen, and in sauces, pies, 
tarts, preserves, and jellies, and roasted and 
boiled, this fruit is the constant and invalua- 
ble resource of the kitchen. Apple butter, 
made by stewing pared and sliced sweet ap- 
ples in new cider, until the whole is soft and 
3 yy, is @ common and excellent article of 
0 to many farmer’s families, and is fre- 
quently made by the barrel in Connectieut.— 
n France, nearly the same preparation is 


formed by simmering apples in new wine, 









until the whole becomes a sort of marmalade, 
which is called Rasiae. The juice of the ap- 
ple unfermented, is, in some parts of the 
country, boiled down until it becomes molas- 
ses. 
‘Dried apples are, also, a considerable ar- 
ticle of commerce. Farmers usually pare and 
quarter them by hand, and dry them in the 
sun; but those who pursue it as a matter of 


£ | trade, pare them by machinery, and dry them 


slowly in ovens. The; are packed in bags or 
barrels, and are used either at home, in sea 
stores, of are exported.’ 

The value of the apple for feeding cattle or 
swine, has been proved to be equal to the best 
root crops. The yalue of an orchard for this 
purpose has not been fully appreciated. 

Variztizs or THe AaPLe.—The varieties of 
the apple are too numerous to be even men- 
tioned here. In the garden of the Horticultu- 
ral Society of London, which contains the 
most complete collection of fruit in the world, 
there are about nine hundred varieties. 

Apples which have originated in this coun- 
try are generally finer and more productive 
here, than the European kinds, as well as long 
lived. ‘The great centre of the apple culture 
in America, is between the Massachusetts Bay 
and the Delawnre River, where the Newtown 
Pippin, the Spitzenburg, the Swaar, the Bald- 
win and the Yellow Belle Fleur have origina- 
ted, and are gruwn to the greatest perfection.’ 
The apple of the West, generally, though very 
large and beautiful, are inferior in flavor, in 
consequence of their too luxuriant growth, to 
those grown on the poorer soils of the East. 

Barry, in his ‘Fruit Garden,’ makes the fol- 
lowing list of varieties, best adapted to culti- 
tivation in New York. For Western New 
York, he says the following are unimpeacha- 
ble. 

‘Summer AppLes.—American Summer Pear- 
main, Astrachan Red, Large Yellow Bough, 
Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Early Joe, 
Golden Sweeting, Keswick Codlin, and Sum- 
mer Rose. 

‘ Avrumn AarrlLy.—Autumn Strawberry, 
Fall Pipin, Gravenstein, Horthornden, Haw- 
ley Jersey Sweet, and Pomme Royal, or Dyer. 

‘Winter Appies.——Baldwin, Bailey Sweet, 
(Patterson Sweet,) Belle Fleur, Danvers Win- 
ter Sweet, Dutch Mignonne, Fameuse, Green 
Sweeting, Lady Apple, or ““Pomme d’ Api,’’ 
Melon, Northern Spy, Pomme Grise, Rambo 

Seek no Farther), Red Canada, Rhode Island 
reening, Swaar, Spitzenburg (Esopus and 
Wagener. )’’ 

The Western Horticultural Review sug- 
gests the following for an orchard of one 
thousand trees, for the latitude of St. Louis: 

‘Two hundred Rawle’s Jannet: two hundred 
Pryor’s Red; two hundred Newtown Pippin; 
fifty Golden Russet (American, no doubt); 
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thirty-five Newtown Spitzenburg; fifteen Fall 
Pi pins twenty-five each, Yellow and white 
Bel -flower, Early Strawberry, Early Harvest, 
Benoni, William’s Favorite, Bohannan, and 
Gravenstein, Cooper, Rome, Beauty, Rambo, 
Belmont and Farmeuse; one hundred Cart- 
house or Gilpin, Michael Henry, and Smith’s 
Cider; fifty ‘any others not rejected.”? ” 

Samuel Walker, Esq., President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a man 
of great experience and critical judgment, in 
regard to fruits, gives,iin Hovey’s Magazine, 
the following list as best suited to New Eng- 
land. They are ranked in the order of merit. 

‘Rhode Island Greening, Gravenstein, Bald- 
win, Early Harvest, Red Canada, Porter, Min- 
ister, Tallman Sweeting, Large Yellow Bough, 
Roxbury Russet, Danvers, Winter Sweet, 
Pomme Royal. or Dyer, Hubbardson’s Non- 
such, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, American Sum- 
mer Pearmain, Benoni, Astrachan, Fall Har- 
vey, William’s Favorite, Ladies Swect, Jona- 
than, Peck’s Pleasant, Spitzenburg, Newtown. 

For a Southern climate, Downing gives the 
following list: 

‘Early Red Margaret, Large Yellow Bough, 
English Golden Pippin, Sheep Nose, Lady 
Apple, Maiden’s Blush, Grayenstein, Golden 
Reinette, Green Newtown Pippin, English 
Russet, Mal Carle, Yellow Belle Fleur, Wine 
Apple: Roman Stem.’ 

A number of native varieties, which have 
originated at the far South, succeed better 
there than Northern apples. Among these are 
the Horse Apple, Mountain Pippin, Father 
Abram, etc. These are well adapted to the 
climate of Georgia and Alabama. 

Ricnarpson’s ArpLe.—* This apple, accord- 
ing to the New England Farmer, originated 
in the orchard of Ebenezer Richardson, of 
Reppernll A few years ago it was exhibited 
at the Concord Cattle Show, and among many 
fine specimens of apples, it was distinguished 
for its large size, great beauty and superior 
quality. It has been disseminated considera- 
bly in nurseries, but has not yet gone into gen- 
eral cultivation. It is one of the most tender, 
delicious, fine flavored apples of its season; 
large, roundish, inclining to conical; smooth; 
green, mostly covered with red, bright in the 
sun, numerous large light specks; stem two 
thirds of an inch long, rather stout, in a 
broad, deep cavity; calyx large, open, in a 
narrow, deep basin; flesh greenish white, re- 
markably tender, juicy, of a rich, delicious 
and almost saccharine flavor. (Good speci- 
mens are of the highest order; those in the 
shade want character. This is a moderate 


grower, and the original tree is called a good | 


bearer; from the first to the last of Septem- 
ber.’ 

THE GARDEN Roya. Appiz is a new yariety, 
and is yery highly esteemed wnere it s known. 





a ——— = _——- 


The New England Farmer thus speaks of 1t: 

‘This apple originated on the farm of Mr. 
Daniel Bowker, Sudbury, Mass. The tree is 
a rather slow or moderate grower, and a good 
bearer. The fruit is of the highest quality for 
the dessert, being remarkably tender, and of 
a fine spicy flavor, resembling a good pear in 
its fine qualities. It is a very good looking, 
but not beautiful fruit. We consider the Gar- 
den Royal one of the very best apples of its 
season, for Garden or for orchard culture, or 
for one’s own use; and it sells well in the mar- 
ket; but some varieties of more rapid growth, 
and of larger size and more beautiful fruit, 
though not of so high a quality, may be more 
profitable for the market. 

‘The Garden Royal is small, roundish, flat; 
of a dull, greenish, and rusetty yellow ground, 
but mostly covered with dull deep red in the 
sun, numerous large light specks, stem short, 
slender, in a medial sized cavity; calyx medi- 
al, open, in a broad shallow basin; flesh very 
fine, tender, almost melting, crisp, juicy, and 
of a delicious, highly aromatic flavor. Inuse 
during September.’ 

Fruit Eatinc.—‘Fresh apples, peaches and 
other fruits, have been tor some time in our 
markets. ‘hese are the edibles which nature 
has provided for the season, and which, if 
moderately indulged in, aae as heathful as they 
are palatable. An unfounded prejudice ex- 
ists in the minds of many persons, against 
eating fruit in summer. But the fact that in 
France, and in other European countries, fruit 
is almost the sole article of food at this sea- 
season, and that, instead of any deleterzous 
cousequences resulting, the highest state of 
health is maintained on such a regimen, ought 
to be sufficient to explode so senseless a notion. 

‘We have the testimony of numerous Amer- 
ican physicians, that the eating of fruit at 
breakfast is very conducive to health at this 
season. Indeed fruit appears to be peculiar- 
ly fitted for the digestive organs during the 
hot summer months, when other edibles, which 
may be enjoyed with impunity in winter, fre- 
quently bring on disease. In eating fruit how- 
ever, care should be taken to have that which 
is ripe. Many persons maintain that fruit is 
unheulthy; if the truth was known, it would 
be found that unripe fruit was the cause of 
their sickness. The quantities of green fruit 
sold in our market is immense; not less great 
is the quantity of decaying fruit exposed 
there, especially of whortleberries and black- 
berries, which many persons purchase because 
offered a cent or two cheaper per quart, than 

erfectly ripe fruit of the same description. 
n all such kinds of fruit the seeds of disease 
exist. Whoever eats decaying fruit poisons 
himself, or*herself, so far forth; and if no ill 
effects result, itis in consequence of ‘the iron 
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constitution, not of the prudence of the trans- 


essor. 

‘Children are sufferers t> an unimagined ex- 
tent, from eating unripe fruits. Without ca- 
pacity to distinguish right from wrong in this 
matter ys yield to the temptation, so that 

only afe way is to keep all fruit out of 
the way. By adopting this rule they can only 
what their parents know to be good.— 


ants frequently destroy, unwittingly, the 
lives of children entrusted to their care, by 
buying for thcm green fruit, when better car- 
not be had in order to keep them quiet. Our 
parting adviee is, not to be afraid of ripe 
ruit, either for yourself or family, But then 
you must be sure that the fruit is ripe; not 
over ripe, much less green.’— Sandusky Reg. 
Here we close our notes for the present, but 
hope to resume them z oe nee time— 
next spring, perhaps. Persons desiring an ex- 
cellent and’ raliable work on fruits and their 
cultivation, cannot do better than to send to 
owler and Wells for ‘Downing’s Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,’ (price, , pré-paid, by 
mail, 1 50,) which we haye so often had oc- 
-casion to quote. 
=—_— 


Che family Circle 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 














Abolitionism—the Clendenin, &c. 


We have heard that there have been ob- 
jections made to an article we wrote for 
the November number of the Valley Far- 
mer. We donot know what particular part 
was objected to, but as we see we were not 
understood, we will try to explain ourselves. 
As we were writing for the benefit of the 
public, we took note of the most important 
events that occurred while we were attend- 
ing the Fairs. 

As regards the Clendenin, we did not 
‘wish to injure that boat, far from it; we 
were prepossed in favor of the captain, by 
his mild and gentlemanly deportment, du- 
—— few hours of special excitement, 

also during the whole trip. In regard 
to conduct in the ladies cabin, we referred 
to two or three individuals only. We 
meant it for the benefit of the boat, and to 
remind passengers that they are obligated 
to respect the boat and the passengers in 


| parlors, and that they ought to maintain 
their own self-respeet with as much digni- 
ty while traveling abroad as in their own 
community. When people travel for their 
health, as many persons do on all our boats, 
they expect, and ought to have a chance 
for composure and rest, and it is the duty 
of all who travel in the ladies’ cabin to re- 
gard the feelings of their fellow travelers, 
and act in accordance. This is what we 
meant in reference to conduct. We meant 
it for the best good of the boat. We made 
a quick and safe trip on the Clendenin, 
which speaks for itself. 

In regard to the negro waiters and cham. 
ber maid—had they been slaves or white 
people, instead of free blacks, we believe 
there would not have been any trouble or 
accident. We have no sympathy with 
Abolitionism in any way. We think most 
of the trouble masters have with their slaves 
is occasioned by free negroes. We are 
no Abolitsonist, and should consider it an 
insult for any person to hint that we were. 
What we have written in this article is 
what we meant in the November number. 
lf there was anything incorrect in that ar- 
ticle, it was because we were misinformed. 


Thanksgiving. 
The Governor appointed a day of thanks- 
giving to be observed generally throughout 
our State. A city paper in noticing it says 
it was appointed in opposition to Christmas. 
No: Thanksgiving was appointed by the 
great Governor of the universe long before 
Christmas had an existence—way back in 
the past ages, before the ‘mighty Saviour’ 
appeared among men. It was then called 
the ‘feast of ingathering at the end of the 
year,’ appointed by God himself to teach 
his people to acknowledge Him and be 
grateful for all his gifts, and to remember 
the poor, whom -they had always with 
them.’ And what could be more appro- 
priate for any people, after having receiv- 
ed the rich bounties of God throughout the 
year, than to appoint a day of thanksgiving 
and praise for all his unspeakable gifts to 
the children of men; after having had sum- 








the cabin, as much as in their own private 


mer and winter, spring and autumn, the 
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rain-and the dew, and last an abundant and 
bountiful harvest, would it not be the basest 
of ingratitude not to acknowledge the true 
source whence all these blessings flow? 
And what State is more indebted for bless- 
ings than our own? There has no pesti- 
lence or prevailing epidemic been permit- 
ted tovisit us this year, as in the few last 
years that have passed, when horror and 
dismay was printed on every countenance 
we met, It has beena time of general 
health and plenty throughout all our land, 
and peace has been in all our borders. Im- 
provement in agriculture and the arts and 
sciences have made rapid strides of late; 
this we had an opportunity of seeing while 
attending the ag:icultural fairs this fall. A 
nation thus favored of God should ‘enter in- 
to his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with pra'se; and be thankful un- 
to him and praise his name.’ May the 
good old custom of Thanksgiving be year- 
ly kept up throughout our whole land, as 
long as summer and winter, day and night 
shall last, that by acknowledging God we 
may be called that ‘happy people whose 
God is the Lord.’ 

FRANKLIN County Fair.—We attend- 
ed the first fair of the Franklin County Ag- 
ricultural Society, at Union the last week 
in October, ‘There was as good a variety 
of ladies’ manufactures exhibited as we 
have seen at any fair this fall, We ex- 
amined some of the best linsey there we 
have ever seen. It was made by Mrs. H. 
Cheatham. There were exhibited jeans, 
yarn socks, and a good assortment of nee- 
dle work. There was plenty of good bread 
and butter that it would be hard to excel. 
The arrangements were very good, and 
considering it was the first fair, we thought 
they did exceedingly well. We staid but 





one day and therefore cannot give such an |: 


accuunt of it as we could wish. 


- -- or 


To Kesr Horserapisu.—If you want to 
keep horseradish, grate a quantity while the 
root is in perfection, put it in bettles; fill the 
bottle with strong vinegar, and keep it corked 
tightly. You may thus haye supply at all 
seasons, 





Iuunors State Fain. We attended 
the Illinois State Fair at Springfield, but 
we were so unwell that we could not attend 
long at a time, and we did not see much 
of the exhibition which was large and va- 
rious. There was a large display of ‘fe- 
male industry, but we did not examine the 
merits of any of them, except a family hair 
wreath made by a little girl, which we ad- 
mired very much, Every thing we saw 
belonging to the ladies deserved praise. 
We saw but very little, and wason the 
ground but a short time. We heard Mr. 
Turner’s address and liked it very much. 


a> adieinds 
ae 





Horsewomanship. 

We saw an article giving notice of pre- 
miums to be given to the best female ri- 
ders on horseback. Now, if this is right 
for women to make a public display of 
themselves at fairs, they have a right to vote 
at the polls, give temperance lectures, 
preach, or in fact do anything that the 
sterner sex may do, even drinking and 
smoking. If this is encouraged we hope 
the papers generally will forever hold their 
peace about woman's rights. We are 
sure no real lady would be willing to make 
a public show of herself for any premium 
however large it may be. None but Bloo- 
mers and Woman’s Rights, and females 
of the baser sort would thus display them- 
selves. Should it ever take place real la- 
dies will not attend the fairs. 





CuitpHoop, says the Home Journal, 
needs direction and culture more than re- 
pression. There is a volume of sound 


truth in these lines :— 
He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect; 
Never, never break its spirit, 

Curb it only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must flow forever; 
Better teach it where to go. 





Justice is the great, but simple principle, and the 
whole secret of success in all government; as abso- 
lutely essential to the training of an infant as to the 


| control of a mighty nation. 
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The Father’s Position and Influence. 

So. much is said of a “mother’s influ- 
enee,’’ of a ‘‘mother’s responsibilities and 
duties,”’ that we fear some fathers may 
think that they have very little to do in the 
training of their children; that the mother 
alone stands charged with the solemn 
trust, and will bear at last the glory or 
shame of the final issue. Of the vast 
importance of her influence, we would 
that every mother had more full and ad- 
équate views. But she is not alone. The 
father, fom the very position as a protec- 
tor and head has direct. and powerful in- 
fluence over his children. The examples, 
the precepts, and controlling power of 
both father aud mother, may be so in 
unison—so sweetly harmonized, that they 
cannot be dissevered; but form an indis- 
soluble, unyielding bond of influence, to 
restrain and guide their family. By like 
union of sinful hands for strength, the 
bands of iniquity are woven around their 
offspring, and as surely produce their 
baneful results. 

But setting aside the examples of unity 
in parental purpose and design, we come 
to speak of the father’s position and duties. 
The Bible throughout acknowledges the 
honor and reverence due the husband and 
father, and enjoins the faithful discharge 
of all the duties such relations impose. 
Abraham’s perfect command of his child- 
ren and household was known and ac- 
knowledged by God; and the Divine ap- 

robation of his faithfulness in that, will 
“ told as a memorial of him to the latest 
time. No less direct and wide spread is 
the record of the fearful curse which rest- 
ed upon Eli, ‘because his sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained them not.’ 
‘Moses was faithful in all his house,’ and 
Joshua hesitated not to pledge for his 
house unfaltering obedience to the service 
ofGod. The authority and control of the 
father of course must be subservient to the 
law and requirements of God, who is the 
Head of all, and allows no subject any as- 
sumption. or perversion of power, contra- 
ry to his will and the highest good of his 
creatures. 

Nature unites with revelation in de- 
rt 18g for the father the most respect- 
ful love, and yields to him the highest au- 
thority of the family. To him the mother 
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looks for protection, for counsel and sym- 
pathy, and by this act alone, instils into 
the mind of her child feelings of venera- 
tion confidence and love. The oft re- 
peated reply, ‘Well, ask father when he 
comes,’ strengthens in the child the inhe- 
rent feeling of his nature, that his father 
is the court of appeal—his father the final 
arbiter of all questions. The words of 
cheer so often said to quiet the weary, 
impatient child, ‘Papa will come soon,’— 
‘Papa is coming,’ makes him feel that his 
father’s presence is the talisman of hope 
andcomfort. With what extacy the crad- 
ling holds up his arms, and shouts his 
baby ‘hurrah,’ when Papa comes in sight, 
and how merrily sound the pattering feet 
of those large enough to run and meet him. 
The lad boasts of the opinions of his father; 
of his standing in society, his wealth, or 
whatever he deems honorary to him, and 
tancies he has reached the acme of per- 
fection, if he looks and acts like his father. 
‘My father thinks so,’ is very often the 
crowning point in the argument of the 
daughter upon an important subject; and 
‘that is the opinion of my father, or such 
is my father’s course,’ decides the destiny 
of many a son. 

Amidst the bright sunshine of day, the 
mother busy in her sphere, and the child- 
ren at their sports, the father may seem 
to possess a small place in the family, or 
to be almost forgotten. But when night 
gathers around the dwelling, or scenes of 
terror come, the absence of the father is 
painfully felt; or when unnsual joy awaits 
them, the highest zest is wanting, if the 
father cannot partake of. the bliss, 

It, then, such sacred interesting privi- 
leges belong to the father by possession, 
how can he treat them lightly, or trample 
them under his feet, and not sin against 
his nature and his God? If his mission 
be one ot such high trust, such weighty 
responsibility, how can he with impunity 
shrink from it? How can he leave his 
children to follow uncontrolled the dictates 
of their own wills and inclinations, to go 
unwarned in the way of temptation, and 
give loose rein to their passions and ap- 
petites, without incurring the direct dis- 
pleasure of Heaven ? antl by his blinded 
affection or thoughtless neglect, bring cer- 
tain destruction upon them, and pierce 
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his own soul through with many sorrows? 
Or can he throw off upon another, the 
responsibility of his commission? Has 
he a right to add the weight of his own 
to the duties of the mother, and expect 
her to discipline, control, and teach their 
children, while he merely treats them as 
pets, designed for his amusement, or ob- 
jects upon which he may lavish unlimited 
indulgences? Or if, on the other hand, 
he asserts his ‘right to reign,’ can he do 
it with a sovereign hand, a cold unsym- 
pathizing heart and manner, and expect 
the confiding love—the unfaltering obe- 
dience, whieh the sacred word Father de- 
mands ? 

Jt seems important. that the father act 
in harmony with the mother, or if his 
judgment in reference to domestic ar- 
rangement differs trom hers, even in tri- 
fling matters, let him so speak of it in the 
presence of his children, that her influ- 
ence over them for good may not be 
weakened. The direct decided disap- 
proval of the mother’s course, while it 
lessens her authority, detracts from the 
parental dignity. It = the children 
license to question the decisions of either, 
when contrary to their own wills, and 
grants, especially to boys, the liberty to 
consider their mother incompetent to di- 
rect them. Her judgment may be weak, 
but it should be strengthened and guided 
aright by the father, without being ren- 
dered valueless in the eyes of the children, 

If such is the relation of the father to 
his family, how fearful the consequences 
if he prove recreant tohis trust? If it is 
perverted by sintul precepts and example, 
what an engine for evil it proves. The 
mother’s influence may be as constant and 
salutary as the dews of heaven, but the 
delicate flowers expanding around her, 
will be chilled or uprooted by the stronger 
blasts which sweep over them. 

Edwin H. was the son of a wealthy gen- 
tleman, residing in one of our small east- 
ern cities. The mother, a devoted chris- 
tian, died when he was a child, and he 
oer up under the direct influence of his 

ather, who, though noble and generous, 
was aman of the world, mingling in the 
circles of gaiety and fashion. Edwin was 
a young man of polished manners, affable 
and attractive in his address, by which he 





won the admiration and love of all, and 
secured the unbounded confidence of his 
associates in the acedemy where his fa- 
ther placed him, preparatory to enterin 
college. This academy was in afine old 
town where few temptations awaited the 
young, and was manned with the most 
thorough, efficient preceptor and teachers. 
Young H. was propounded for admission 
to college, and entered with flattering 
prospects, though he was suspected of 
initiating a class of juveniles into ‘the 
mysteries of some arts which were for- 
bidden lessons in B. Academy. In less 
than a year he was expe!led from college, 
for his continual indulgence in vicious 
habits. His disappointed, mortified ta- 
ther, after much entreaty. and solemn 
promise of good behavior on the part of 
his son, prevailed on the trustees of the 
academy to receive him again as a pupil. 
But as sin is accelerated in its downward 
progress,only a few months elapsed before 
he was expelled from the academy also, 
for his open and continued indulgence in 
the same vices which he had so solemnly 
promised to abandon.. And then, as if 
broken loose from every restraint, with a 
class of kindred spirits, days and nights 
were spent in his room in drinking and 
gambling. The tather, chagrined be- 
yond endurance at the dishonor brought 
upon his family, poured upon him = 
most bitter execrations and cruel treat- 
ment; thinking, by such means to reform 
him. But, alas! the direction given to 
the twig, could not in maturer growth, be’ 
so suddenly changed. ‘Oh,’ said Edwin 
to a pious lady who had been a cherished 
friend of his mother, and who loved him 
still for his mother’s sake, and hoped by 
kindness and entreaty to win him rack to 
the path of virtue, ‘my habits are so in- 
wrought into my nature, I cannot break 
them off! My fatherscolds me for drink- 
ing, but I learned to love champange and 
brandy at his own table, and he drinks 
them still. My father curses me, and de- 
nies me the privileges of a son, because 
I gamble; but I learned the aft in his own 
parlor—of him and his associates, as 
they sat evening after evening, amusing 
themselves over their dice and cards, Is 
it worse for me, than for my father ? 

O ye fathers, will it not barb the ar- 
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rows which will pierce your hearts, if in 
the: decline of life you see the sone of 
your love, bloated outcasts from society, 
having ‘wasted their substance in riotous 
living,’ asfrom their haunts of iniquity 
they point to the games of amusement 
which iled the hours of evening in 
the home circle, as the snares which en- 
trapped their feet; or to the bowling alley 
of some fashionable summer resort, where 
with their father, merely for amusement, 
they acquired a taste for the dangerous 
pleasures which have lured them on to 
ruin!~-Mother’s Magazine: 








From the Country Gentleman 

The Preservation of Eggs for Winter. 

I notice on page 121 of your last a new 
mode of preserving eggs. I think I can de- 
scribe one that is much better, because cheap- 
er, less roomy and more philosophical. It 
should be borne in mind that eggs are mostly 
composed of albumen mixed with a minute 
quantity of the salts of pulpit phosphorus, 
lime and magnesia. The shell consists mostly 
of lime. Of the whole weight the shell con- 
stitutes about one tenth, the white six tenths, 
and the yolk three tenths. Few animal sub- 
stances are so putrescent as eggs, unless pre- 
served with care. The shell, composed as it 
is, mogtly of lime with a trifle of animal mat- 
ter, is its most natural and safe depository.— 
Yet even the shell yields gradually to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, so that a part of the 
watery fluid of the egg escapes and air occu- 
pies its place thus injuring the quality of it. 

The great secret then of preserving eggs, is 
to keep the interior part in an unadulterated 
state, .This is best done by lime water in 
which a little common salt is infused. This 
constitutes a fluid perfectly indestructable by 
air, and one that is so allied to the nature of 
the shell as not to absorbed by it, or through 
it into the interior of the egg—On the other 
hand, salt or lime in a dry state will act on 
the moisture of the egg as will strong ashes, 
This. plan also wi!l save more Bes in @ given 
space than any other. It will also admit of 
keeping them in cellars ever so damp, and, I 
had. almost said ever so foul, since nothing 
will be likely to act on the lime water.—As 
eggs are very nearly of the yam gravity of 
water and so near with it, I have little doubt 
that barrelled up tightly in lime water 
could be transported as safely as pork, 

Lime water may be made in the most care- 
less manner, Seven hundred pounds of wa- 
ter will dissolye about a pound of lime. A 

int of lime therefore thrown into a barrel of 
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do no hurt and will not alter the strength of 
it. The salt which I do not deem very im- 
portant, should be put in a small quantity; 
say a quart to a barrel. All are aware that 
a very large quantity of salt may be dissolved 
in water. Brine strong enough for pork, would 
undoubtedly hurt eggs. 


Having made your lime water—-in barrels. 


if you are a merchant and in stone pots if you 
are a small householder—drop the eggs on 
the top of the waver when they will settle 
down safely. It is probably important that 
no bad eggs go in as it issupposed by some 
that they would —_ others. To test your 
eggs, put them in clean water, reejcting those 
that rise. A better remedy is to look at them 
through a tube—eay ascroll of paper, by day 
light, or hold them between your eye and a 

ood candle at night.: If the eggs are fresh 
they will in either case look transparent. If 
they are a little injured they will look darkish 
If much injured they will look entirely dark. 
Eggs well put up in this manner, will keep 
I don’t know how long but until they are 
much more cheap and plenty than at the pres- 
ent—quite long enough. 

Leached ashes well dried, and even grain 
have kept eggs very well in my experience but 
no method i3 so cheap and obvious as the lime 
water. As lime absorbs carbonic, and thus 
becomes insoluble, so almost any lime, even 
though it has been slaked for months will an- 
swer the purpose. Lime water permitted to 
stand still will immediately be covered with a 
transparent film. This is the lime of the wa- 
ter uniting with the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere and returning to the state of lime- 
stone, and does not hurt the eggs. 

SI sendjyou this long account of a smallitning, 
not because it itis new but because many 
people forget old and very aie things. 


. E. Goorricu. 
Utica, August 26th, 1853. 
Camphor for Pea Bugs. 


Four years ago last spring my seed peas 
were more than half destroyed by bugs, the 
largest and best varieties being most injured. 
The summer following I had boxes made one 
for each variety, with a cover; and when the 
peas were gathered, I put into each box, with 
two quarts of peas, from six to eight bits of 
gum camphor, the size of a large pea, and mix- 
ed them together and closed the box. The 
next spring there was not a pea injured. I 
have pursued the same course every vear 
since, and have not had one pea affected by 
bugs.— Horticulturist. 








Hocs.—A dozen or fifteen hog drovers and 
extensive farmers were in Alton yesterday, 
testing the market. But $4 wos offered here, 





water is enough, while ten times as much can 





and $4,25 delivered in St. Louis. A small 
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remium is offered by the competing slaughter 
ouse proprietors. 

The drovers declare that these figures will 
not open the market, at present. The farmers 
will not listen to less than $3, gross weight 
and to pay that and drive to marset for $4 is 
losing business. It is thought that $4 25 if 
offered, will open the market at once. But 
the time is fast approaching when farmers 
must sell their hogs. The packers are very 
backward and indifferent—still, although the 
season will open at $4, we think it will range 
higher during the winter. 

he drovers above spoken of went to St. 
Louis yesterday morning, to have a talk with 
the packers there.—Alton Courier 26th. 





Droves.—Two droves of fine hogs came 
down on the cars yesterday—one'of 150 head 
the other comprising about 75 head. The 
first mentioned drove is owned by E Steven- 
son, of Morgan county, near Waverly, and are 
being delivered on an old contract, at St. 
Louis, at $5 25. These hogs were contrac- 
ted to average 230 Ibs., but they are very 
large and fat, and will average 250 at least, 
it is believed. They are for St. Louis city 
trade. In this drove we observed two mam- 
moth hogs, each weighing about 700 lbs. 
One of them was exhibited at the recent State 
Fair, and took the prize of a set of silver 
spoons. These hogs are of the Irish and Bed- 
ford breeds intermixed. The other drove was 
owned by a city butcher of St. Louis, who 
bought them in Sangamon county, he payin 
$4 for them, delivered at Springfield depot. 

Alton Courier 26th. 





ST. LOUIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


St. Lowis, Novembe; 28 1853. 


HemPp—per ton, $110 to $125 
FLOUR—per bbls, good country brands, $5.40 to $5.45 
choice brands, $5.75; superfine city, $5. 75to $680.;exira 
country and citys $5 5010 $576 
W HEAT—per bushel, good to prime, $1 to $1 05 cts. 
cho e $1 10 to @baicts.. 
Cornn—per b to 46cents sacks; included: 
OaTs—per bushel, 32a36 cents, sacks Included. 
TOBVCCO—per cwt. $5 to $5 85. 
BARLE Y—per bushel, from 60 cents. 
Mess PORK—per bbl., $13.00. 
LARD—per lDey No. 9 cents. 
SuG@AR—per Ib-, common, 4105 cents. 
MOLASSES—per gallon,251030 cents, 
Correre—per lb., Rio, Litol2 cents. 
SALT—per sack, G. A., $2.10; T. 1.61 60; Kanawha 
50 cents per bushel. 
BRAN—60 to 65 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Ha yv—per hundred, timothy, 70to75 cents. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE—#¥arr country butter, 12tol Sects; 
good to prime, 16 to18c; cholceOhioroll, 16 toc. W.R. 
cheese 10c for prime. 


ST. LOUIS LIVESTOCK MARKET.—Nov. 28 

CATTLE—The best cattle now driven to mar- 
ket sell at $5 50/@$5 75, and ordinary ,to fair from 
$4 50 to $5. The shipping demand has failen off, 


SHEEP.—Good sell at $2 25 to $2 50. and the 
vory best, fat and large, at $2 75@§$3 each. 
HOGS.—weather too warm for packing, and 
no conimencement in that business as yet, small 
sales, to butchers range from $4 25 to $4 75, but 
kers are not in the market at over $4 for the 
st, delivered this or early next menth. 
LAMBS AND CALVES—Few or none of the 
former offering ; sales from $1 25 to $1 75 each. 
Calves, as in size and condition, from 75 to $1. 
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MARRIED,—At Nashville, Mo., on the 28th of 
Oct., by Rev. Wm. Cunningham, Mr. Ropert A. 
Roppy and Miss Saviie G., daughter of Judge G. 
S. TUTTLE. 

At Wiseman,s, Mo., onthe 7th Nov., by the Rey. 
Dr. D. Doyle, Mr. THEOpoRE Brooks, of St. Louis, 
and Miss MARTHA R., daughter of JAS. WisEMAN, 
Esq 











aver AD 1, THE CE 
BASE WR Aa 
Wim. H. MANN, Henry, Marshall Counry, 1L}., 
C. R. & Ny OVERMAN, Canton, Fulton County, MM, 
Mann, Overman & Co., 
IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Osage Orange Seed, 


The senior partner haying resided in,Texas, is thoroughly 





‘posted’ in the Seed business, and connot be deceived in the 
QUALITY AND CONDITION Of sceds, We therefore, al- 
ways guarantee a pure, fresh and first rate article. Having 


the advantages of an extensive nursery trade with Texas, 
and the assistance of RELIABLE resident agents, our fa- 
cilities are such that we can make it the interest of those 
wishing seeds in any quantity, to patronize us, instead of 


and butchers are able to buy lower : the market importing themselves, at great expense and hazard. Une 


failing directions given in all cases. 





is well supplied 


m. O.&co, 
OVD 3t,; ’ 








GREAT WESTERN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 





SO SAND SEED STORE. 2X. 


No. 14 NORTH MAIN STREET, 


(Bet. Market and Chesnut sts.) 


ALFRED LEE € CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machines, and 


GARDEN, GRASS AND OTHER SEEDS. 





PORTABLE MILL. 





‘. The above cut represents a double geared ‘Queen 
of the South’ Corn Mill, manufactured by Isaac 
Straub & Co., Cincinnati, O., for which we are the 
only agent; in this city. 
There Mills are manufactured single and double 
geared, (with the best quality of French Burrs,) to 
d Corn and Wheat, or stock feeds; calculated for 
, Water or Horse Power. They have taken 
the first premiams in numerous State Fairs in Ohio, 
and are warranted to be superior to any other porta- 
ble mill hitherto offered in the west. e invite the 
attention of the public to these mills, and ask for them 
afair trial. We will furnish the manufacturer’s pam- 
pblet gratis to applicants. 


IRON DIRT SCRAPER, OR.OX-SHOVEL. 





This is an important improvement ape the old 
fashioned wooden scraper, and ie useful for road 
makinr, digging cellars, &. 








CORN SHELLER. 









a 


Of various kinds and sizes; some to used with powe 
These Shellers will shell, readily, from from 125 
500 bushels of ears per day, according to size. 


CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 





_ This cut represents an improved Corn and Cob 
Crusher; it is also suitable for all kinds of in, 
Oil Cake,, Barks, Roots and Herbs; Charooal, for 
rectifying, &c. It will crush from 12 to 15 bushels 
of Corn and Cob perhour with two horse power. 



























THE VALLEY FARMER. 
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constantly on hand. 
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- STRAW, AND CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


All sizes and various kinds,’ 





rl | HAY 





THERMOMETER CHURNS 








ise This excellent invention is toe 
—s well known to need further de- 
: scription here. 
, We have onlv to say to far- 
mers and others, try it, and de- 
__ pend upon it, you will be only 
= too glad you bought it. 
= We keep them holding from 
24 to 30 gallons. 
TELELEL Lh , 
, IRON SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTER, 
(When open.) 
This is a valuable labor-saving machine, 
which, being constructed entirely of iron is 
durable, and can be kept sweet and elean. 
One man can cut easily, and will, from 80; 
to 100 pounds of meat per hour with, We 
ud Cob also keep on hand the stuffers. 
io, ——- 
we REMEMBER THE 
ner. Great Western Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store. 
No. 14 NORTH MAIN ST., (bet."Market & Chesnut sts.) 








THE VALLEY FARMER. 
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Seed and Grain Planter. 


For Planting Wheat, Rye, Barley, Indi- 
an Corn, Oats, Beans, Peas, Ru- 
ta Bagas, Turnips, &c: 

This Machine operates well on all kinds of land, 

and is notinjured by coming in contact with rocks, 

&c.. It will plant point rows, and all irregular 
shaped fields, without sowing any part twice over. 
With a saving of from 10 to 15 per cent, in labor it 
will with ease for two horses plant from 10 to 12 
acres per day ‘of Wheat, Oats, Barley and other 
small grains; and with one man and horse, it. will 
readily plant from 15 to 20 acres per day of Indian 
Corn, Beans, Peas, Rata Bages, &, 

It will save from 2 to 3 pecks of seed per acre, and 
yield from 15 to 20 per cent, more than the broad 
cast seeding, by distributing the grain uniformly at 
any desired depth, and leaving a ridge of earth be- 
tween the rows. the roots of the young fist are pro- 
tected during the winter by the action of the frost and 
rain mouldering the earth npon them, instead of be- 
ng thrown out and exposed agin broad cast, Onthis 
account the stalk is strong and less subjectto mildew, 

“and is not so liable to injury by the fly. 
The farmer is frequently prevented by rain from 
harrowing in his grain after it is sown, which harrow- 
“Ing is needless in seeding with this Machine as it 
letes it at once. 
# This maceine has been very much improved the 
present season, and is offered to the farmers of the 
west, who will find it equal to the best grain drill in 
juse. The price is$80on purchacing the ne or 
85 payable six months thereafter. 

Phe undersigned having been appointed agent for 
the above machine in St. Louis will keepa supply on 
hand during the season, and all persons wishing to 
purchase are réspectfuliy invited to call on him and 
examine for themselves. E. ABBOTT, 

. At Valley Farmer office, Old Post Office Buildings, 
Chesnut street between 3d and 4th. 


pus GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
PHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES ! 
WHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
(PP HE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
MPHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 





Martin & Irwin, 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


DRY GGLODSB, 


NO. 184 BROADWAY, 
Pm PAL s0ag7 North Market, between Green and 
ome ff) | Mor, 


n, St. Louis, Mo. 
ENRY E. MARTIN. CHAS. W, IRWIN. 


RY GOODS. 
At Nos. 212 & 214, Broadway and 187 and 1099,, 
Fourth street. 


My facilities for selling goods, in large quanti- 
ves and yma nag A at cheap rates, are now com- 
pleted. Having enlarged my principle house to 
mammoth size, embracing two spacious buildings,. 
four stories high, and extending over from Broad- 
way to Fourth street, the same well filled with 
goods, and manned with 35 competent clerks, the 
premises are almost constantly thronged with cus- 
tomers. This looks like prosperity, But it is: 
not an effect without a cause. Selling enormous 
quantities of goods, I can afford to, and do sell at 
actual Bargains—far below the usual price. Also. 
endeavoring todo business on correct principles,. 
has contributed to the almost unparalelled success 
now crowning my efforts. 

The following are some of my prices for goods. 

Lawns 644 cents per yard ; Fast colored Ging- 
hams 1244c; Mousline d’ Laine 121¢c ; Madder 
Prints 614 to 10c ; Heavy Brown Sheeting 714c ; 
Brown Shirting 5c; Bleached do 614 to 10c; Irish. 
Linnen 25c ; other goods as cheap. 

Wishing still to increase my business, great in- 
ducements will be offered to buyers. 

Morro—Do as we would be done by.” 

T. W. HOIT, 


Wm. A. NELSON, 


WHOLESALE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
No. 11 Locust St. between Main & Levee, 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AGENT FOR 


Wheeling Paper Mills, Pittsburg Flint Glass Works, 
Steubenville {fdo. Green DO, 
New york Type Foundry, Do. Window Do. 
Oincinnati do do, “Krozen’s? Wooden Ware 
Cincinnati Printing Press)Manufactory, 
Manufactory, St. Louis Wash-board Facto- 
N. ¥. & Boston do, do, Iry, 
Lightbody’s Printer’s Ink, /|Brighton Bucket & Tub Fac- 
Wheeling Glass works, tory. 

Proprietor sf the St. Louis Improved Fire Proof Safe 
Manufactory. 

w¥# Purchasers are requested to call and examine prices, 
as we CAN and WILL sell lower than any other house in 
the West. al. 


HRESHING MACHINES AND 
HORSE POWERS.—We are manufacturing and 

have for sale Cox & Roberts’ Patent Thresher and Cleaner. 
They thresh and clean the grain ready for market, are very 
durable, easily kept inorder, and sold at.@ very reasonable 

















price. Ordersreepectfully solicited. 
iy KINGSLANDS & FURGUSON* 








